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BENEFIT 


LUPE 
ae INSURANCE 


Yours is the final voice when you select the units that make up a 
Provident Group Welfare plan. Without obligation on your part, 
let us make a survey of your welfare needs, backing it with the 
experience gained through more than a half-century in this highly 
specialized field. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


District Headquarters, Commercial Building, Gastonia, N. C. 


How to Build “The Wall of Protection” 
for Your Employees from the Blocks 


You Select 


7 HERE is great satisfaction for 
your Company and your Em- 
ployees in having a group Wel- 
fare Plan—‘the Wall of Protec- 
tion’—built the Provident way 
from. the blocks that you person- 
ally select. 


No “take-it-or-leave-it” plan is 
outlined, but recommendations. 
based on experience are gladly 
supplied after a study of your 


individual situation. 


Such a “built to your order’ wall 
of Provident Protection can help 
solve emergency problems your 
employees face by reason of 


@ Death in family 


@ Loss of time due to accident 
or sickness 


@ Hospitalization or operation 
when. necessary 


@ Aiding dependents upon 
death of employee 


Specialists in Group Welfare Protection Plans for Over a Half Century 
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O good-natured Charlie 
Elstrodt, every chlorine 
cylinder valve is leaky until his 
own “personal” test proves it is 
tight. Because of Charlie’s hard- 
boiled philosophy, because of 
thé sureness of the compressed 
air test, mighty few leaky valve 
seats have gotten by Charlie’s 
inspectionin his sixteen years at 
Mathieson’s Niagara Falls plant. 


Charlie’s job is one of about 
nineteen different steps in the 
cleaning, reconditioning and 
inspection routine through 
which Mathieson Chlorine 
cylinders and valves must pass 
before they are shipped. And 
in each of these operations it 
is men like Charlie Elstrodt, 
men who keep their eyes 
“slued on the ball”, who give 
Mathieson’s cylinder routine 
the backbone which makes it 
valuable to you. 


Mathieson engineers produce 
chlorine of a purity second to 
none; and Mathieson workmen 
see that you get this pure prod- 
uct in clean, smooth-function- 
ing containers. Couple with 
this Mathieson’s unusual traffic 
and delivery facilities and their 
expert technical service and you 
see why this company presents 
a chlorine team that is hard 
to beat. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS(Inc.) 
™, 60 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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SODA ASH ...CAUSTIC SODA ... BICARBONATE OF SODA ... LIQUID CHLORINE .. . BLEACHING POWDER 
HTH AND HTH-IS ... AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS AND AQUA ... PH-PLUS (FUSED ALKALI)... SULPHUR CHLORIDE 
CCH (INDUSTRIAL HYPOCHLORITE) . ... DRY ICE (CARBON DIOXIDE ICE)... ANALYTICAL SODIUM CHLORITE 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 West Morehead Street, Charlotte, N. C. Subscription 
$1.50 per year in advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under 
Act of Congress, March 2, 1897. 
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CLEANER AIR TO BREATHE and to work in, increased produc- 
bg tion of smoother yarn. This is the almost immediate result of con- 
ditioning your stock with Texaco Texspray Compound. | 
If you are running rayon mixers, you'll likewise experience 
Be. better carding and drawing. Static will be suppressed. 
oe oe With the Texspray System, the stock is sprayed as it enters the 
| beater chamber of the picker. Here . . . and only here . . . can all 


Vacuum tank, mounted on wall, fur- 
| nishes constant source of supply for 
The Texspray System of Conditioning is available only in textile cotton conditioning to several pickers. 


manufacturing areas in the U.S. A. Here Texaco lubrication engi- 
om i, neers, trained in Texspray installation, can assure its success. 


fibres be reached for uniform treatment. 


ee If located in a textile area, you are invited to get in touch with 
} Texaco. The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


TEXACO 


SYSTEM OF COTTON CONDITIONING 
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Win Eight-Oared Boat Races | 
| 
| | ~ 
| 
| Pertect Team Work and the Best Equipment 
Win Textile Mill Profits 
| A Well Trained Crew Couldn't Win — =" 
| XK Model Model 
it Seated in a 
| i \ Slow Leaky Boat | = 
| 35) 2 But It Will Be att 
| With Slow Obsolete Looms 
= Weaves X Family High Speed Looms Weaves | : 
Rayons L_ottons 
| are 20", Faster | 
| a a 
| 172 Picks and Weave Better Cloth 192 Picks ‘5 
| Per Minute Per Minute 
Atlanta Georgia pedaile Massa‘ nusetts Sparta eltige > 
| | ? 
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AERO-DRI 


a new “‘one-bath” 


Pp 


for all types of textiles 


rhe 


Write for samples and information 


ta 


American Cyanamid « Chemical Corporation 
30 ROCEREF ELLER PLAZA NEW YORK, 


District Offices 822 West Morehead St., Charlotte,N.C. © 89 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. * 600 So. Delaware Ave., Cor. South St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. ¢ 850 Leader Building, Cleveland, Ohio «¢ 1721 Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Write for more 
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nc Offices: philadelphic, 


244 Forsythe St., Atlanta 
Agents: Colwoo! Accessories: 


otton, 
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Worsted, G 
Top Fiats Recover’ ro] 
inc d Metallic Car 


Clothing for W 
Strickles, Em 
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+ Southern Plant 
Stripping Cards and 
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= An example of care in inspection is shown g 
by the remark trom mill man who says: 
am a uset of your Card Glothiné- 
1 find 4% to ve good and ,oughn 4 
any other T can find. 1%+.18 
pleasure +o apply and to 
tne ynifor™ results day bY day » 
& +hrougn Long years of service: 
(| 
gvel Miles of Card Clothing every 
| 
g final prece Kon every inch of | Card 3 is nspected betore delivery '9 
New ufterized Drecision Darts cul tne wires tree from wire burrs and make every staple sea! 
squarely and firmly into the famous patented toyndatior Wires are straign' and the same length 
well as UF formly spaced When attached to youl drums they remain correct POS 
Clothing 
j HOME AND 
| Products: Card 
Yj Clothing. Brush 
al\ plants ickerins ylinders from 
Rewired Patented Hand Stripping Cards, 
and Regular Wire Heddies 
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N the current up-swing profits will accrue 

most to those manufacturers whose pro- 
duction and distribution programs are care- 
fully supplemented by adequate financing 
and intelligent credit. supervision. 


Textile factoring provides complete 
financial Hexibility. No money tied up in 
accounts receivable. Cash turns over just as 
fast as you can sell goods. 


Textile factoring provides complete 
up-to-the-minute credit coverage of your 
trade. These facilities enable you to take full 
advantage of every profitable merchandising 
Opportunity, with no risk or loss on credits. 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 


5 Madison Avenue, New York 


Affiliated with Credit Company, e Capital and Surplus Over $65,000,000 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE: EDMUND H. LELAND, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE RIGHT FUEL... 
KEEPS Profits FROM GOING UP THE CHIMNEY 


And the right fuel is the fuel best suited to your job. 


Are you using it now? 


If you're not you ought to be —and the General 


Coal Company has it! “1 


Each General Coal Company brand stands for the 


utmost in its particular analysis. And — strategic 
location to your plant means the efficient and 


expeditious filling of your contract requirements. 


GENERAL COAL COMPANY 


COAL 
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The elimination of lost time 
in changing over and the : 
ability to creel a pattern 
without increasing creeling 
time are two of the import- 
ant reasons why the Barber- 
Colman Super-Speed Warper 
is the most flexible machine 
of its kind ef€r offered to 


the textile industry. 


Barber-Colman Company 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, U. S.A. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S. A.-—-GREENVILLE, U.S.A. 
MUNICH, GERMANY--MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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SPOT YOUR LEAST EFFICIENT LOOMS 


C &K will help you 


conduct a methodical investigation 


~ 
= 
— 
= 
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Send a copy of an address by one of our ex- 


ecutives describing the methods used. 


im these 4 ways: 


Analyze and discuss expertly 
you desire. 


your data... if 


Send special forms and information to enable 
you to make your own investigation. 


Furnish trained investigators to a limited sides 


of mills... as far as our facilities permit. 


Why Do We Stress This ? 


Because we believe the industry will 
benefit from a more accurate knowledge 
of costs. | 


Because a thorough investigation will 
reveal opportunities for cost savings by 
spotting that machinery which is a bur- 
den to the rest of the plant. 


AN IMPORTANT NOTE 


In offering these preliminary services, C & K 
does not presume to undertake the work of 
Industrial Engineers but to stimulate interest in 
comparative costs. Where a mill needs assistance 
in the improvement of its cost system or manu- 
facturing methods, the services of any one of 
several excellent Industrial Engineering firms 
are recommended. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


Allentown, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Charlotte, WORCESTER 


Crompton & Knowles Jacquard & Supply Co., Pawtucket, R. |. 


Mills should re- 
place at least ten 
per cent of their 
machinery each 
year... choosing 
the least efficient. 


SMALLER STEPS 
ARE EASIER 


APPLY THIS PRINCIPLE 
TO vous LOOM 
REPLACEMENT PROCRAM 
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ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Woolen Div., AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 
WORCESTER, PHILADEUPHIA, CHARLOTTE; ATLANTA’ AND GREENVICEE 


Southwestern Representative 
ERVICES. Card Clothing for Cottom, Wool, Worsted, Bik and Astestos Cards and for All Tyses of Napping Mac 
PRGUUCTS AND S Sold Dictributore for Platt’'s Metallic Wire Lickerias Resired age 


P 


‘Card Clothing for Special Purposes . . Linkerin Wire and Garnat Wire. . 


. Ofothing and 
op Flalx 
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. » » and you get more for your money 
today with the modern roll covering— 


HE top-rank movies of yester- 
year seem feeble fare com- 
pared to the Hollywood hits of 
today. Modern equipment helps 
bring greater pleasure to millions. 
Times have changed in the textile 
industry, too. For here again, mod- 
ern, scientifically developed 
covering helps bring greater profit to 
mills. That is why today 6,000,000 
active spindles are running on Arm- 
strong’s Seamless Cork Cots. 

A change-over to Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots means lower operating 
costs. Cork cots last longer. They 


roll 


CORK 


can be rebuffed quickly and inex- 
pensively and then placed back in 
service. They also save money in 
faster, cheaper assembly. Yet with 
all these advantages, cork cots cost 
no more than other types of roll 
covering materials. 

A change-over to Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots 
ning work, less eyebrowing, and re- 


means smoother run- 


duced end breakage.’ It means less 
clearer waste and fewer top roll laps. 

A change-over to Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots means stronger, more 
uniform yarn. The natural prop- 


Pas 


erties of cork make it ideal for 
cotton spinning. Scientific fabri- 
cation molds these properties into 
absolutely identical cork cots, every 
one precisely uniform from end to 
end and throughout its entire wall 
thickness. That’s why Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots deliver uniform yarn. 


Find out now how your mill can 
benefit by a change-over to the 
modern roll covering—Armstrong’s 
Seamless Cork Cots. Let an Arm- 
strong representative show you pro- 
duction figures of mills spinning 
your range of numbers on cork. Or 
write to Armstrong Cork Products 
Co., Industrial 
Textile Products Section, 
Lancaster, 


Division, 


Pennsylvania. 
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Mill Management by 


Vertical Integration 


' Ina Talk Before the Seventh International Management | 


Congress Mr. Kendall Explains the Management and 
Functions of the Administrative Group. 


N INDUSTRIAL enterprise owes its health not 
A only to the vigorous articulation of each separate 
“organ” but to the co-ordination of the various 
members of the body in such manner as to assure a 
steady, smooth and profitable operation of the whole. 
The responsibility for such operation rests upon the ad- 
ministrative group which must be assured that not only 
is production carried forward effectively but that it is in a 
stable relationship with sales; that accounting not only 
is in accordance with accepted, sound principles but that 
the financial structure is well-suited to the requirements 
of the business; that present products yield the maximum 
in service and satisfaction to customers and that the re- 
search is of vital enough character to have new products 
ready when obsolescence of old products sets in. 
The place of the business in society, the degree of se- 
curity afforded employees, the effect of operations on the 
community and many other broader impacts of the enter- 
prise upon its generation are likewise part of adminis- 
trative responsibility, as are the many problems. of policy 
and of direction which are peculiarly the mark of this era. 
Industry’s techniques have developed to such a degree 
that no longer can the administrator afford to immerse 
himself in specific technical aspects as has been the case 
in the past. The growth of technique of management has 
witnessed phases of specialized. attention to one or an- 
other aspect. First produc- 
tion, in which scientific man- 


By Avery P. Kendall, President 
The Kendall Company 


me than the discussion of a concrete instance, namely, 
that of the Kendall Company with which forty years of 
my life have been intimately bound up. Its growth, from 
a small company employing 75 people to a small-large 
enterprise employing an average of 6,000 people and from 
one small plant to seventeen has meant continuous 
changes and readjustments of the administrative job. We 
have been students of management all through the years. 
We have passed through the period of systematized man- 
agement to a period of scientific management, and our 
present administrative setup is not only designed to do a 
specific type of job but to do it in accordance with the 
best principles of management discoverable at the time 
of their adoption. 

The enterprise may be regarded as a complete pyra- 
mid, or vertical integration, the base of which is a group 
of ten cotton mills supplied with’ their principal raw 
material by a cotton purchasing company. The mills are 
single-purpose in type, supplying, with a large part of 
their raw material, the three bleacheries which form the 
second layer in the pyramid. Cloth purchased from mills 
outside is in styles or of constructions not manufactured 
in the ten mills of the Kendall group, and a certain per- 
centage of cloth similar to that which we produce also 
passes through the bleacheries. Some of these products 
are ready for sale when they have been bleached and 
finished. 

The third layer of the 


agement was born; then 
marketing and distribution; 
then personnel administra- 
tion; then research; then 
corporate structure occupied 
a dominating position in ad- 
ministrative attention. We 
are in an era now of viewing 
the administrative task as a 
whole in its functions and 
objectives. 

No more effective way to 
deal with the administrative 
functions presents itself to 
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pyramid comprises three man- 
ufacturing establishments, ex- 
clusive of two in foreign 
countries, and two of the 
three further convert cloth 
2? from the bleacheries into 
manufactured items, such 


ager as bandages, surgical dress 
ings, specialities or semi- 
staples, for resale in markets 

other than surgical dressings. 


40 and 41 

oe The top layer of the pyra- 
mid is formed by two mar- 
keting organizations, one in 
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Chicago and one in the Northeast. The one in Chicago 
markets a complete line of surgical dressings to the whole- 
sale and retail drug field for sale to the public, along with 
other specialties sold through the sporting goods trade 
and other outlets. The Eastern marketing division sells 
all the textiles and the bulk surgical dressings, such 
as those used by hospitals, by the Army and Navy, etc. 


In 1928, after the company had been enlarged by 
several recent acquistions, it was decided to decentralize 
the operating and the selling, but to retain centralized 
co-ordination. The plan provided three decentralized 
operating divisions, each of which, should it ever become 
necessary, could be divorced from. the parent company 
and go along independently without any impairment of 
organization. 


The cotton mills comprise one of these operating di- 
visions, with a general manager and an assistant, with its 
own accounting, cost-finding, purchasing, engineering, 
personnel and research departments. Most of the pro- 
duction of the cotton mills is sold to another operating 
division of our company, but since it is sold at the mar- 
ket, this division has its own marketing expert who sees 
that the division gets the full market prices, and also 
sells certain of its products in unbleached form. 


The three bleacheries, together with the organization 
which markets all textile products and specialties and 
hospital surgical dressings, form the second division. It, 
too, could be separated from the parent company and be 
self-sufficient. Its organization consists of general man- 
ager, marketing director, complete sales administration, 
accounting, costs, purchasing, credits, engineering, per- 
sonnel and research departments. The third division, 
with its. main plant and general offices in Chicago, in- 
cludes a single-purpose specialty plant in Indiana, and 
also a factory in Canada and one in Mexico City, and is 
responsible for export selling and foreign trade relation- 
ships. This division, too, could operate independently. 
It purchases from and sells to the second division certain 
raw materials and finished products. 


The president is the chief general administrative offi- 
cer. His office by design is removed from the nearest 
divisional office or plant, because such separateness per- 
mits viewing the company as a whole and seeing individ- 
ual plants and other parts of the business in better per- 
spective. Also the general managers and other executives 
of the divisions are thus in a better position to solve their 
own problems unaided. If the office of the chief adminis- 
trative officer were at one of the divisional headquarters 
the operating executives would tend to share responsibil- 
ity for decisions, even though capable of deciding for 
themselves. The president wishes them to take that re- 
sponsibility, even to the extent of making their own 
mistakes. 


In 1928, a special advisory staff was formed. The 
most experienced functional executives were relieved of 
operating responsibilities, and moved to the president’s 
_ Office where they, too, would be back of the firing lines. 
This group formed a staff of specialists covering the im- 
portant functions of the business and pooling the maxi- 
mum experience in proportion to their numbers. The 
most experienced administrative man was brought from 
one of the other divisions and his place filled by an 
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understudy. He was made chairman of the staff. The 
most experienced sales executive was taken from one of 
the divisions, the same being done with the most experi- 
enced manufacturing man, and the most experienced 
purchasing agent. 


In addition, the assistant treasurer of the company, 
whose responsibility for the company as a whole consists 
of the handling of corporation records, taxes, insurance 
and routine relations with the banks, and the responsibil- 
ity for cash, is also a member of the staff, as is the comp- 
troller, who has jurisdiction over bookkeeping, accounting 
and cost methods, divisional reports, assembling of 
budgets and compilation and interpretation of periodic 
figures and reports. 


In addition to: these members of the staff, there are 
two junior members who do not meet regularly with the 
staff because their responsibility is not so general; one, 
the personnel director; the other, the director and co-ordi- 
nator of research activities. Staff members are on an 
advisory and consulting basis. They are, for the most 
part, removed from the operating headquarters of the 
three divisions. ‘They hold regular meetings and study 
budgets, trends, and recommended by approving the re- 
quests from the three general managers for amounts to 
be expended on new machinery, additions or extensions, 
advertising, trade promotion, development of specialties, 
etc. They also study and recommend as to broad com- 
pany policies. : 


The responsibility of the staff as a whole is to the 
president, and the general managers of the three oper- 
ating divisions also are responsible to him. Individually, 
staff administrators are called upon for conferences, con- 
sultation and advice. The staff man, for example, whose 
particular field is marketing is in constant touch with the 
general marketing divisions. He sits in on advertising 
conferences, counsels on the development of specialties, 
on general sales administration, on various sales problems, 
on legal questions related to sales, and on matters grow- 
ing out of recent legislation. He is in constant contact 
with general managers, marketing directors, advertising 
men and other operating executives in his department. 


The staff member whose background has been manu- 
facturing and production likewise confers with the general 
managers, with the plant managers and engineers on their 
problems, and the same is true of the specialist in pur- 
chasing who analyzes trends in basic commodities such 
as cotton, rubber, and textiles, and also studies fluctua- 
tions of inventories and related factors. The comptroller 
advises with accounting executives of the three divisions, 
as does the assistant treasurer on his particular functions. — 


These staff members are for the most part removed 
from the firing line. Theoretically they have no direct 
authority in the operating divisions. Their experience . 
and their freedom from day-by-day executive decisions 
allow them to study trends, policies, and the various 
operating reports. They are in a position to advise wisely, 
both as individuals and, collectively. Their function sug- 
gests the adage, “Young men for action, old men for 
counsel,”’ 


We have found that picked young men, carefully 
trained, with a natural aptitude for leadership and execu- 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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Roll Covering Practices 


By Henry H. Hersey 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 


FTER the calfskin is cut in’strips of the desired 


width from neck to butt (the same as with sheep- 
skins), filing should be done, and the leather soft- 
ened slightly more than is customary with sheepskin. : 
The strips should be cut across (scarfed) into cots so 
that each cot, after it is cemented, is exactly right in size. 
It is well to make a few trial cots in order to determine 
this. The best way to judge this is by the pucker at the 
ends of the cot after being shoved on over the cloth-cov- 
ered roll. _ If there is a slight pucker, the size is usually 
correct. The three rolls illustrated in Plate I show a cot 
that is: No. 1, too loose; No. 2, correct; No. 3, too tight. 
Calfskin cots should be scarfed so that they have a 
wider lap and flatter bevel than commonly accepted as 
standard for sheepskin. This is necessary in order to 
make a perfectly smooth finished cemented joint. 
II illustrates this clearly: No. 1, Sheepskin cot. No. 2, 
Calfskin cot. 


No.1 


No.2 


No.3 


Courtesy Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Plate | 


It is just as serious to have poe cots too tight as too loose. 
Almost everyone knows what happens when cots are too loose. 
They either work off the rolis at once, or, due to constant fric- 
tion between cloth and leather, the cloth may pulverize, and in 
no time both the cloth and leather are ruined. In pulling the 
cots on too tight, a large proportion of the cushion effect is 
destroyed. Also, many cots are likely to be burst or the fibres 
weakened in drawing on. 


Plate 


with Chrome Calfskin 


Most shops have their scarfing knife shaped to an an- 
gle that will produce a narrow lap which is desired on 
sheepskin cots. 

The dotted line shows the angle most commonly used 
for sheepskin. 

In scarfing calfskin leather, extra care should be taken 
to keep the knife at a maximum sharpness. 


No. 1. 
No. 2. 


Courtesy Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Plate II 


Nilustration No. 2 shows the proper bevel for chrome calfskin. A 
fairly long flat bevel will produce a better lap which cannot be 
felt on a finished roll. Illustration No. 1 shows the type of lap 
commonly used successfully on sheepskin. 


In cementing calfskin, some kind of penetrator should 
be used in the cement. If this is done, chrome calf will 
absorb the cement just as readily as bark sheepskins. It 
is also necessary to have more body to the cement than 
required for cementing sheepskins. Special care should 
be taken to keep the cement at a uniform temperature, 
and the way to check this is by having a liquid thermom- 
eter in the cement pot at all times. It has been found 
that best results are obtained with a temperature of 120° 
to 130°. After the cement is applied to the lap, the pres- 
sure should remain on the bar slightly longer than in ce- 
menting sheepskin. In applying the cement, careful at- 
tention should be paid to having the back heel of the cot 
stuck firmly, as failure to-do this is a common cause of 
broken cots. A clear cement line should be seen on the 
inside of the cot. Care should be shown not to have an 
excess of cement on the inside heel, as this will produce a 
hard place as well as a bump on the finished roll. A fine 
cement line is sufficient to stick the back heel for a well 
covered roll, which is absolutely essential. 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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American Cyanamids Modern 
Plant 


HE finishing of textile fabrics usually requires a 
treatment with oils or waxes or with the newer 
synthetic organic chemical products, to take the 
place of the natural waxes which have to be removed in 
the preparatory proesses leading up to the finished 
fabrics. 7 

Due to the expansion of textile finishing plants in the 
South, the American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 
recognized the desirability of manufacturing textile 
finishing materials in the midst of the consuming centers 
in the Southern textile field, in addition to its plants in 
the North. The economics to be effected to the consumer 
and the better service possible from a nearby source of 
supply were the dominant reasons for the acquisition in 
January 1937 of a plant in Charlotte, N. C. to manufac- 
ture a complete line of textile specialities. The American 
Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation was the first large 
chemical manufacturer to take such a step. 


Group at Left— 

Front Row, Left to Right—H. H. Latham, C. W. Mason, 
W. W. Puckett, Chester Haines, Heath Strawn, 

Back Row, Left to Right—R. L. Watson, Paul F. Haddock, 
Jr., R. LL. Winston, M. P. Randall, P. K. Bowden, J. 
Abernethy. 


Group at Right— 
Left to Right—W. W. Puckett, Chas. H. Stone, C. W. 
Mason. 


The plant. acquired was that established in 1931 by 


Chas. H. Stone, a pioneer in the manufacture of solubi- 
lized and sulphonated fatty finishing materials in the 
South. Located just West of the city of Charlotte, the 
site, between the Wilkinson Boulevard and the main line 
of the Southern Railway, is splendidly adapted to the 
needs of such an enterprise. A program of expansion 
has made the Charlotte Cyanamid plant one of the largest 
producers of textile finishing materials in America. The 
most modern equipment and .chemical control apparatus 
have been provided and ample provisions have been made 
for handling and storing of raw materials, many received 
in tank cars at the plant, and for the storage of finished 
products. 


The laboratory facilities at the Charlotte plant, sup- 
plemented by the extensive research and textile labora- 
tories of the company at Stamford, Conn., as well as a 
thoroughly trained technical staff, is held at the disposal 
of the Southern textile industry. ; 


The personnel of the Charlotte plant has undergone 
practically no change, except for additions, since the first 
unit was built in 1931; Mr. Stone still supervises its oper- 
ations; Walter W. Puckett is active plant manager, as- 
sisted by Carle W. Mason, J. Marks Abernathy, Philip 
K. Bowden and Gaither Stevenson. Henry H. Latham 
heads the laboratory staff. 


The Charlotte plant of the American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corporation makes a full range of tallow fin- 
ishing materials, in the form of sulphonated tallow and 
cream softeners, soluble stearic acid, sulphonated vege- 
table oils, and penetrants and wetting agents, as well as 
a long line of specialties. An important part of the busi- 
ness of the plant is the production of specialties to con- 
sumers’ specifications. 


Birdseye View of Charlotte American Cyanamid Plant 
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ELT-STRETCH used to be'a 
B constant irritation on the 
main power drive of the Planters 
Gin Company, Frost, Texas. It 
didn’t seem to make any differ- 
ence what kind of belt they used 
— several times during the busy 
ginning season the drive would 
have to be shut down while the 


belt was respliced to take out 


stretch. 


Two years ago last May they told 


their troubles to the G.T.M.— 


é 


Goodyear Technical Man — and 
on his recommendation a Good- 
year COMPASS “40” endless belt 
was put on. 


One take-up in two years 


From that minute stretch took a 
holiday. In the last three ginning 
seasons the Goodyear COMPASS 


has required only one take-up on 


the motor. There has not been a 
single shut-down for belt trouble! 
Goodyear COMPASS Belting will 


give you the same splendid ser- 
vice on your hard-pull drives 
because its patented endless cord 
construction is the most nearly 
stretchless obtainable. That has 
been proved by countless records 
like the above. To bring the 
G.T.M.to your office for a friendly 
discussion of your belting diffi- 
culties, write Goodyear, Akron, 
Ohio, or Los Angeles, California 
—or call the nearest Goodyear 
Mechanical Goods Distributor. 
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Discussion on 


Carding 


At the Regular Fall Meeting of the Gaston 
County Division of the Southern Textile 


Association 


HE Fall meeting of the Gaston County Division, 

Southern Textile Association, was held in the Com- 

munity House of the A. M. Smyre Manufacturing 
Company, Gastonia, on Friday evening, September 30, 
1938, beginning at seven-thirty o’clock. The Chairman 
of the Division, Marshall Dilling, superintendent of the 
A. M. Smyre Manufacturing Company, presided. 

The following men were elected to serve for the coming 
year on the Executive Committee: Marshall Dilling, A. 
M. Smyre Mfg. Co., chairman; A. P. Richie, Dixon Mills, 
Inc., Gastonia; Frank Mosteller, Rhyne-Houser Mfg. 
Co., Cherryville; Charles Ward, Groves Thread Co., Inc., 
Gastonia; George Grice, Lola Mills, Inc., Stanley; H. H. 
Roberts, Peerless Spinning Corp., Lowell. 


Chairman Diling: The first thing on our program for 
tonight is an address by J. R. Henderson, of the Parks- 
Cramer Company, Charlotte, on air conditioning for 
textile mills. I present Mr. Henderson. 


The paper read by Mr. Henderson will be published in 
an early issue of Textile Bulletin——Ed. 


Chairman Dilling: 1 think we have the privilege of 
asking Mr. Henderson any questions we wish on the 
subject of air conditioning. Who has a question to ask? 

Mr. Henderson, did you have any complaint this last 
year of people’s not having enough humidity to take care 
of the regain? Our auditor jumped on us about the 
invisible loss. This last year’s cotton crop was probably 
the sorriest, with the exception of 1931’s, of any year of 
which we have a record. I think it was the wettest 
cotton—that is, it has more moisture in it—of any year 
I have known, and invariably we had a considerable in- 
visible loss because we could not regain all that we pur- 
chased. Many times it ran up to eleven per cent; even 
a month ago cotton that was gathered last fall was run- 
ning eleven per cent moisture. 


H. G. Winget, Supt., Victory and Winget Mills, Tex- 
tiles, Inc., Gastonia: I told some of our boys that if I 
went to Heaven, I expected the first thing Saint Peter 
would ask me would be something about the invisible 
loss, because I have heard so much about it lately. 


A Member: As a matter of fact, Mr. Dilling, our 
humidity this past year has been above the natural level. 


1938 Cotton Crop 


Chairman Dilling: We will proceed to take up the 
questions on our list. The first one is: “What have you 
found in the 1938 crop of cotton in comparison with the 
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Spinning 


MARSHALL DILLING 
Chairman Gaston County Division 


H. G. WINGET 
Member Executive Committee 


1937 crop?” Mr. Grice, tell us what you have found. 


George Grice, Supt., Lola Mills, Inc., Stanley, N. C.: 
I thought when I agreed to say something on this subject 
that I would probably have more information than I 
have. We are running the new crop of cotton, but we 
have not put enough through for me to have as much in- 
formation on it as I should like to bring to you. I do 
believe, though, that the new crop is better; it is cleaner, 
and we do not have as much fly; even the hands tending 
the cards notice that the cards do not get as dirty as they 
did on the old cotton, and it is noticeable at every ma- 
chine that not as much fly drops out with the new cotton 
as with the old. Then we have a better breaking 
strength. I could not get an accurate report on that, 
because I had to take samples through to be sure that I 
had the new stuff, and it was limited, but I got as much 
as ten per cent increase in break on some few numbers 
there—on 120 yards of 40’s 3-ply, I believe it was. I 
noticed one of them ran as high as ten per cent. On 
some singles it-ran possibly only four and five per cent. 
As I said, I did not have enough run through that I 
could get a wide enough variation—did not have as much 
put through as I should like to have had. But every test 
that I made did show an increase in breaking strength, 
and it is noticeable all through the mill that it is cleaner. — 
It has not the short fly and does not drop out of each 
machine as it did before. 


| S. M. Cauble, Supt., Trenton Cotton Mills, Gastonia: 
What staple cotton is this you are speaking of? 


Mr. Grice: It is two kinds, 1” and 1-1/16”. 
Mr. Cauble: Carolina cotton or Delta cotton? 
Mr. Grice: Carolina cotton. 


Chairman Dilling: Mr. Grice, did you find out how 
much moisture it has in it? Were you able to test that? 


Mr. Grice: I did not test it, but a cotton man told me 
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IT JUST ISNT A THE 12 POINT TEST 
PROBLEM | tad yar?” 


2. Does it retain its cushion and 


, resiliency in low temperatures, as 
| over the week-end in winter, and 
THER as long as it will draft? 
3. Does it resist flattening or fluting 
over the week-end? 


4. Does it require a standard diam- 
eter arbor, thus eliminating costly 
changes? 


5. Is it impervious to excessive hu- 


Now and then at overseers’ meetings when the 
subject of substitute roll coverings comes up, the dis- 


cussion gets around to the best way to reduce eyebrows. ~ midity? 
There may be ways to reduce them when using 6. Does it. produce a minimum of 
eyebrows? 


substitute coverings, but why use substitutes at all when 


ae 7. Does it eliminate lap-ups as lon 
you can use Gilleather and eliminate the problem com- fii 8 


as it will make good yarn? 


pletely; when Gilleather will spin GOOD yarn as long - 8. Does it eliminate cockled yarn, 
as it lasts and when it has fulfilled all other require- __ other factors being correct? 
ments of the 12 Point Test for the last 100 years. 9. Does it produce yarn of maxi- 
mum strength for a given staple, 
Write and ask us why. other factors being correct? 
. 10. Does it require a minimum of at- 
GILL LEATHER COMPANY, SALEM, MASS. tention? 
: 11. Does it function properly ALL 


SHEEP and CALF SKIN the time until worn out? 


THER 12. Has time proved it any better 


than the 600 odd “improved” 
or TOP ROLLS vod 


roller coverings that have come 


Southern Representatives 


Gastonia, N. C., W. G. Hamner. : Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden. 


Greenville, S. C., Ralph Gossett. Greenville, S$. C., W. J. Moore. 
Dallas, Texas, Russell A. Singleton. 
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that someone had: I don’t recall now whether he said he 
did himself or not. But the difference in moisture in this 
year’s crop, he said, sounded so large he was afraid to 
believe it. The cotton right out ef the warehouse, he 
said, had seven per cent more moisture in it than the new 
crop has. I have not tested it out myself, but I feel sure 
there is quite a difference. : 


Question: How do the numbers run? 


Mr. Grice: They run well. The new cotton has not 
given us nearly as much trouble as the old cotton. 


Chairman Dilling:. 1 have been running some of it, 
and I find the mill is much cleaner all the way through. 
The spinning is running better with the new crop than 
it did with the old. I am getting about 8 per cent better 
break on singles from 20’s to 40’s. I do not know about 
the moisture content, but I am satisfied that it has less 
moisture than last year’s crop. | 


Vertical Opener Speed 


If there is no further discussion on that we will go on 
to the second question: “What ts the best speed for a 
vertical opener?” Give the number of pounds per hour 
and anything else that may enter into it. I asked Mr. 
Whitener, of the Myrtle Mill, to tell us something about 
that. | 


D. H. Whitener, Supt., Myrtle Mill, Textiles, Inc., 

Gastonia: I don’t know what the best speed is. I re- 
member going in a mill at one time where they had two 
vertical openers, and they were just taking out the waste 
‘from them when I walked in, and they had a pile of it 
almost as big as the vertical opener. I had not seen 
many vertical openers then, and I thought that was a bad 
thing. I went on up through the mill and saw a lot of 
fly in that mill where I had not seen it in other mills. 
Then I went to another mill and went up in the card 
room, and they were running one about 850. I thought 
that was high. After running one for some time I de- 
cided a lower speed was better. The cotton has something 
to do with this. If you are running dirty or low-grade 
cotton you have to run at a lower speed; if you are run- 
ning better cotton you can run it at a higher speed. The 
number of pounds per hour you are putting through has 
a good deal to do with it. At my place we are running 
550 pounds per hour and are running at a speed of 385, 
and we are getting good results. I do not know whether 
that is the best speed or not. We have run all the way 
from 300 up to 800, and we did not think 300 was as 
2—-Gaston County 
good as a little bit higher, When we got above 400 I 
hought it was not as good as a lower speed. I think 
around 375 or 385 on strict middling cotton, with about 
550 pounds per hour, is a fine speed for it. In other 
words, we are getting good results from that. 


Chairman: Who else can give us something on the 
vertical opener? I know of several men who have given 
it some attention lately. 


Frank Mosteller, Overseer, Rhyne-Houser Mrg., Co., 
Cherryville, N. C.: We have had one put in right recently 
which has given us some trouble about rolling up and 
choking up, so I was glad to see this question about the 
speed proposition. Mr. Houser told me to find out some- 
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thing about it. We have a Woonsocket breaker behind 
it. Maybe that is the trouble. 


Chairman Dilling: At what speed are you running it? 


Mr. Mosteller: 1 don’t know exactly, but it is pretty 


high speed. It is a good bit higher than Mr. Whitener 
said his is. 
Question: Does it curl the staple? 


Mr. Mosteller: Yes, it does; it curls it up and rolls 
it up. It rolls it up and knocks the bars out. That hap- 
pened today and has happened several times since we 
put it in. | 

Chairman: Do you think you have sufficient air cur- 
rent through there? 


Mr. Mosteller: 


Chairman Diiling: That has a good deal to do with it. 


Mr. Mosteller: Yes, sir, but I do not think that is the 
cause of the trouble we have. It would not cause those 
big wads to form in there. 


A. P. Richie, Supt., Dixon Mills, Inc., Gastonia: How 
far back is it set from the grid bars? I expect you put it 
in there with too much air and in too big pieces at one 
time. 


Yes, sir, I think we have. 


Chairman: 1 checked up, running 335 pounds per 
hour and running 267 revolutions per minute. In an- 
other plant we are running 717 pounds per hour and had 
been running at a speed of 520. We reduced that to 
430. Whether we have done the best thing or not it will 
take time to tell. 


Question: Did you keep the same speed elsewhere? 


Chairman Dilling: The same speed in every way; we 
just reduced the speed of the vertical opener. I think 
many of us in times past have been running vertical 
openers too fast. There was a machine on the market a 
few years ago called the Murray opener, and I think the 
excessively high speed had a lot to do with ruining the 
machine. What is the best speed I do not know. 


Beats Per Inch 


The next question reads: “How many beats per inch 
are you giving your cotton? Give the number on the 
porcupine, blade and carding beaters, and the total.” I 
asked two men to talk on this subject, one of whom wrote 
me he was sick and would not be here. The other said 
he could not talk but would say something, but he is not 
here. Who can give us some figures on that? Have you 
anything on that, Mr. Whitener? 


Mr. Whitener: 1 went into that this week, and I 
found we have about six on the first beater, the blade 
beater about 17, and the Kirschner beater 34, making a 
total of 57. 


D. H. Cauble, Supt., Rhyne-Houser Manufacturing 
Company, Cherryville, N. C.: We have not the same 
lay-out. On our breaker we have a three-blade 18-inch 
beater, getting 20 beats per minute, and on the interme- 
diate have a two-blade 16-inch beater, getting 21, and on 
the carding beater we get 49, making a total of 88 beats 
per inch. 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Increase in production 
and decrease in labor are 
due to higher winding speed 
and operating conveniences 
such as self threading ten- 
sion, 


Angle of wind flexibility 
is obtained by changing 
four gears at the head end 
of the machine with mini- 
mum time and expense. 


Uniformity of product is 
due to drum wind which 
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FOSTER MACHINE CO. 
Westfield. Mass. 


produces constant’ yarn 
speed at all package diam- 
eters and to improved pres- 
sure and tension devices. 


The same machine can be 
adapted for producing 
cones, parallel tubes or 
dyeing packages (rigid tube 
or Franklin spring type) by 
changing cams and holders. 


For further details, 
write— 
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Personal News 


James Oats has resigned as overseer of spinning at the 


Sibley mill of the Sibley-Enterprise Company, Augusta,” 


Ga., to become overseer of carding and spinning at the 
Santee Mills, Bamberg, S. C. 


K. B. Brigman has been promoted from second hand 
in spinning to overseer of the cloth room at the Mollohon 
plant of the Kendall Mills, Newberry, S. C. 


H. P. Walker has been promoted from overseer of spin- 
ning in Mill No. 1, to overseer of spinning in Mill No. 
2, Springs Cotton Mills, Fort Mill, S. C. 


A. J]. Beckham is now assistant overseer of spinning at 
the Mollohon Plant of the Kendall Mills, Newberry, S. C. 


D. E. Carter has been promoted from assistant overseer 
of spinning at the No, 1 plant to overseer of spinning at 
the No. 2 plant of Springs Cotton Mills, Fort Mill, S. C. 


Daniel Webster Porter, 85, the largest single stock- 
holder and a director of the Springfield (Tenn.) Woolen 
Mills, died recently at his home. He was widely known 
for his charitable activities. 


WwW, R. Garrison has resigned as superintendent of the 
Grenaco Knitting Mills, Inc., Rockingham, N. C. 


COMING TEXTILE EVENTS 


OCTOBER 15 


Carding and Spinning Section of South ‘Carolina 
Division of Southern Textile Association, Fall Meeting, 


Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, S. C., 9:45 A. M 


Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern Textile 
Association, Erwin Auditorium, West Durham, N. C., 
9:45 A. M. 

OCTOBER 22 


Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division of South- 
ern Textile Association, Fall Meeting, Broad Street 
Graded School, Burlington, N. C., 9:45 A. M. 


Weaving and Slashing Section of South Carolina 
Division of Southern Textile Association, Fall Meeting, 


Spartanburg, S. C., Franklin Hotel, 9:30 A. M. 


OCTOBER 26 


Cotton-Textile Institute, Annual Convention, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City. 


OCTOBER 28-29 


Carolina Yarn Association, Annual Get-Together, 
Carolina Inn, Pinehurst, N. C. 


NOVEMBER 3-4 


North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
Annual Meeting, Carolina Hotel, Pine- 
urst, N. C. 


DECEMBER 2-3 


American Association of Textile Chemists and Col- 
orists, Annual Meeting and Convention, Atlanta, Ga. 


Frank K. Petrea, for many years superintendent of 
the Swift Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga., an- 
nounced his resignation effective October 8th. Mr. Pe- 
trea has been active in Southern textile activities for 
many years. He is a former president of the Southern 
Textile Association. 


W. Lee Smith has been made superintendent of the 
Woodlawn Mill of the American Yarn and Processing 
Company, Mount Holly, N. C. | 


W. F. Hutcherson has accepted a position as overseer 
of carding at Samosett Cotton Mills, Talladega, Ala. 


J. L. Myers has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer of winding at the Cedartown Yarn Mills, Cedar- 
town, Ga. 


E. L. Hollar has been promoted from night carder to 
general overseer at the Hannah Pickett Mill, No. 2, 
Rockingham, N. C. 


W. W. Harris, Jr., has resigned his position with the 
Sanford (N. C.) Cotton Mills to accept a position as 
overseer of third shift spinning with the U. S. Rubber 
Products, Inc., Shelbyville, Tenn. 


S. M. Butler, assistant secretary of the Carlton Yarn 
Mills, Cherryville, N. C., has been elected a member of 
the Gaston County Welfare Board. E. D. Maynard, su- 
perintendent of the Chronicle Mills, Belmont, N. C., 
also a member of the board. 


M. D. V aughan has been promoted from cost account- 
ant at the Blue Ridge Rayon Mills, Altavista, Va., to 
office manager of the Roanoke Weaving Company, Vin- 
ton, Va. Both plants are units of the Burlington Mills — 
group. 


R. H. Hilliard has assumed his new duties as superin- 
tendent of the new full fashioned hosiery division of the 
Melrose Hosiery Mills. 


Kert Dipperman has been made superintendent of the 
newly organized Francis-Louise Full Fashioned Mills, 
Inc., of Valdese, N. C. 


Dean Thomas Nelson, of the North Carolina State 
College Textile School, was a recent speaker before the 
Reviewers Book Club at Raleigh, N. C. He described 
the growth of the weaving industry from early times to 
the present day and displayed examples of weaving from 
the mills of North Carolina and fabrics woven at the 
college. 


W.C. Blakeney, Clemson College graduate, has been 
promoted from overseer of the third shift spinning at 
Plant No. 2 of the Springs Cotton Mills, Fort Mill, S. C., 
to overseer of spinning, second shift, in Plant No. 1, 
Fort Mill. 
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E. C. Jenkins, formerly with the Inman Mills, Inman, 
S. C., is now superintendent of the Martinsville (Va. 
Cotton Mills. 


Hosmer Scott has been elected to the presidency of 
the Homesteads Industries Company, Inc., which will 
operate a silk hosiery mill on the Bankhead Farms, just 
North of Jasper, Ala. Other officers of the organization 
are W. D. Hamilton, vice-president; Ted Ballew, secre- 
tary; A. C. Hester, treasurer: and Kelley Herring, di- 
rector. 


Robert Jackson, secretary and treasurer of the Gas- 
tonia Full Fashioned Hosiery Company has returned to 
his duties after being absent for nine weeks on account of 
illness. 


C. W. Young, formerly with Goodyear Fabric Corpor- 
ation (not operating now) has returned to his former 
position as superintendent of Goodyear Decatur Mills, 
Decatur, Ala. 


W. E. Floyd, formerly superintendent of the Goodyear 
Decatur Mills, Decatur, Ala., has been transferred to 
Goodyear Clearwater Mills, No. 3, at Atco, Ga., as assis- 
tant superintendent of this larger mill. 


Wood & Asbury Promoted by Gossett Mills 


Charlotte, N. C.—The office of B. B. Gossett an- 
nounces the appointment of Frank L. Asbury, Jr., as 
general superintendent of Gossett Mills, Anderson, S. C. 
Mr. Asbury succeeds J. W. Wood, whose promotion to 
the position of general manager of Gossett Mills was also 
made known. 

Mr. Asbury is a native of Georgia and graduated at 
the Georgia School of Technology in the class of 1921. 
Following his graduation, Mr. Asbury was with the Cal- 
laway Mills of LaGrange, Ga., for about 16 years, a part 
of which time he served as superintendent of the Hillside 
plant of that group of mills. 

For the past year Mr. Asbury has been assistant gen- 
eral superintendent of the Avondale Mills in Alabama. 
In announcing these appointments, Mr. Gossett said 
that Mr. Wood was also being promoted to the position 
of general manager of Calhoun Mills, Calhoun Falls, S. 
C.; Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C., and the 
Martinsville Cotton Mill Co., Inc., Martinsville, Va. 

Mr. Wood’s promotion at the latter group of mills will 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Rapids, N. C., 


Twenty Years Ago This Month 


The following are excerpts from the Textile Bulletin 


of October 3rd and !O0th, 1918. 


PERSONALS 


J. A. Miller has been promoted from treasurer to 
president and treasurer of the American Textile Com- 
pany, Atco, Ga. 

E. W. Hopper has resigned his position at Rissiinhes 
to become night carder and spinner at 
the Entwistle Mills, Rockingham, N. C 

W. B. Holt, formerly superintendent of the Stone- 
wall (Miss.) Cotton Mills, has become superintendent 


of the Patterson Cotton Mills, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


MILL NEWS 
Yadkin, N. C.—The Yadkin Bleaching Mills have 


just completed their new mill plant, and Superintend- 
ent Wheeler expects the plant to be in operation 
shortly. 


Forest City, N. C.—The yarn mill which has been in 
progress.for some time here is now nearing completion 
and the machinery is being installed. 


Rock Hill, 8. C._—Wymojo Yarn Mills are putting in 


16 Whitin combers, and will add one thousand spin- 
dles. | 


Rossville, Ga.—Rossville Spinning Mills have install- 
ed six new spinning frames, two Foster winders, and 
three fly frames. They have changed from steam to 
electric power. 


Charlotte, N. C.—The Chadwick-Hoskins Mills Co., 
of Charlotte, which operates five mills in Charlotte, 
and Pineville, has just subscribed for $200,000 of the 


Fourth Liberty Loan bonds. 
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NEW CHAIRMAN 


A. Henry Gaede, Laurel Soap 
Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Approximately 300 members and guests attended the 
annual meeting and banquet of the Piedmont Section of 
the American Association of Textilé Chemists and Color- 
ists, held Saturday evening, October 8th, in the ballroom 
of Hotel Charlotte, Charlotte, N.C. 


The banquet preceded the election of officers and busi- 
ness session. 


Election of Officers 


A. Henry Gaede, of Charlotte, was elected chairman 
Other officers elected were H. E. 
Kiefer, of Ware Shoals Manufacturing Co., Ware Shoals, 
S. C., vice-chairman; Henry B. Dixon, of the May Hos- 
iery Mills, Burlington, treasurer; J. W. Ivey, of the 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Charlotte, secretary; R. E. 
Rupp, Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C., councillor; C. Norris 
Rabold, Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., J. W. Ivey, 
Charlotte, Frederick A. Whitney, 


for the coming year. 


Granite Finishing 


Works, Haw River, N. C., and H. Grady Miller; Elhott 
Knitting Mills, Hickory, sectional committeemen; A. H. 
Grimshaw, N. C. State College, national nominating com- 
mittee. 


J. W. Ivey, Mathieson Alkali 
Work, Charlotte, N. C. 
Re-elected Secretary 


Dr. Raphael E. Rupp, 
Pacific Mills, Lyman, 8. C. 
Councilor 


Wiliam Winter, of Charlotte, made the principal ad- 
dress of the evening on ‘Keeping Democracy Safe in 
America.” | 


R. E. Rupp, outgoing chairman of the organization, 
presided at the meeting. Addresses of welcome were ex- 
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Annual Meeting Piedmont 
Section A.A. f. 


tended the visitors by Mayor Ben E. Douglas and C. O. 
Kuester, executive vice-president of the Charlotte Cham- 
ber of Commerce. A program of songs and dancing was 
presented by the Henderson School of the Dance. Dick 
Smith extended an invitation to the section to attend the 
convention of the Association which is to be held De- 
cember 2nd and 3rd in Atlanta. 


Winter's Address 


Reviewing the current situation in Europe, Mr. Winter 
asserted that we must know what is going on there or we 
will not see the same things when they come to America. 

The result of the World War, he said, is that the world 
is safe for anything but democracy. The winner of the 
war he declared to be an ordinary corporal in the ranks 


of the army supposed to have been defeated, Adolph Hit- 
ler. - 


He described the activities of the Nazi Bund in Amer- 
ica. Nothing is being done about it, he stated. The in- 
terest of the American people has not been sufficiently — 
aroused. 


The people have not learned to think for themselves, he 
said. Any sort of undemocratic movement can exist only 
when people are ignorant, Mr. Winter emphasized. Edu- 
cation is expensive, he said, but ignorance is vastly more 
costly. . 


The retiring officers are Dr. Raphael E. Rupp, Lyman, 
S. C., chairman; Edgar R. Ford, Biltmore, N. C., vice- 
chairman; Thomas R. Smith, councilor; H. Grady Miller, 
Hickory, treasurer; A. Henry Gaede, national nominating 
committee; R. H. Souther, T. W. Church, Jr., R. D. 
Sloan and H. O. Pierce, sectional committee. 


Committees 


Details of the meeting and banquet were handled by 
the following committees, to whose efforts much credit 
was given for the success of the affair: 


Banquet: H. O. Pierce, Sam Hayes, D. C. Newman, 
Stewart Quern; Golf: Hugh Puckett, J. H. Zahn, P. H. 
Del Plaine; Tickets: John D. Hunter, Norman Doane. 
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The supremacy of Perkins Calender Rolls 


is the natural result of the broadest experience 


in the textile industry. 
B. F. Perkins 


Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


not involve any change in personnel. 

Mr. Wood is also a graduate of the Georgia School of 
Technology where, for a brief period, he served as an 
instructor after graduation. He is a World War veteran 
with a fine record of service overseas. 

Mr. Wood has been with the Gossett group of mills 
since 1918 and has gradually worked his way up from a 
minor position in the manufacturing department of one 
of these plants to his new position as general manager of 
the entire group. 

Mr. Wood will continue to make his headquarters at 
the office of Gossett Mills, Anderson, S.C, 


George Bolin, formerly with Barber-Colman Company, 
has accepted a position in the spinning room of the No. 
1 plant of the Springs Cotton Mills at Fort Mill, S. C. 


Joe Lorton, formerly overseer spinning at the .Pepperel 
Manufacturing Company, Lindale, Ga., is now overseer 
of spinning at Sibley Mill of the Sibley-Enterprise Com- 
pany, Augusta, Ga. 


J. D. Templeton, formerly overseer of spinning at the 
Fort Mill, S. C., plant No. 1 of the Springs Cotton Mills, 
has been transferred to the Lancaster plant of the same 


company, where he is now director of overhauling. 


Marvin Law, formerly overseer of the cloth, room at. 


the Mollohon plant of the Kendall Mills at Wewberry;... 


“has been transferred to ‘the position ‘Overseer of 


Weaving Section ofS. &. Division of S. T. A. To 


Meet:i in Spartanburg October 22nd 


The W saving and Slashing Section of the South Caro- 
lina Division of the Southern Textile Association will 
hold its regular Fall Meeting at the Franklin Hotel, 
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Spartanburg, S. C., October 22nd, 9:30 A. M. 

R. E. Littlejohn, Stylist and Designer of Drayton 
Mills, will preside at the meeting, and the following _ 
tions will be up for discussion: 


1. Which produces the best weaving results: The 
starch manufacturer’s Thin Boiling Starch or Pearl 
Starch liquefied with enzymes? 


2. What has been your experience with Sago and 
Tapioca as compared to Corn Starch? | 


3. What per cent of dry size added to yarn is best for 
your weaving? 


4. How do you govern tension of warp on slasher? 


5. What is a fair length of time for a Woolen Slasher 
Blanket to last? 


6. Give a schedule for the proper oiling of X Model ° 
looms, 


7. Is it worth while to condition filling on medium 
numbers? 


8. What is an average stops per loom per hour for. 

print cloths? What per cent of these stops are 

- caused by slugs or gouts and what per cent by 
weak yarn? 


9. How long should a shuttle run on “E” Model 
looms? Model looms? 


10. Who passes on broken or worn loom parts and 
decides whether they should be discarded or re- 
paired ? 


11. What causes “rowey” cloth oh rayon? 


12. Can spun rayon be successfully woven without 
Stafford thread cutter? 


13. What can be done to lower filling breaks on rayon 
weaves? 


CONSULT — COMPANY TECHNICIANS ON YOUR 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN 
TEXTILE 
OFFICES 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


WARP SIZING 


FINISHING 


BOSTON 
AND 
Serving the Textile Trade 
for over a quarter of a century 
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Northern N. C.-Va. Division $. T. A. To Meet in 
Burlington October 22nd 


The Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division of the 
Southern Textile Association will meet at the Broad 
Street Graded School, Burlington, N. C., October 22nd, 
at 9:45 A. M. 


L. J. Rushworth, president of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation, will say a few words at the beginning of the 
meeting, and F. R. Owen, of Burlington, will make a 
short talk on the hosiery industry, but most of the time 
will be devoted to the discussion, as follows: © 


Long Draft Carding 


1. (a) How is the best way to proportion drafts on a 
long draft roving frame for l-inch cotton? (b) 
What is the maximum draft that can be success- 
fully run on a long draft roving frame processing 
l-inch cotton? 


2. What is the best humidity to have around long 


draft roving frames? 


3. (a) How would you card yarn if you wanted to 
have your core made from 30’s 1-inch cotton and 
you were going to plait rayon around it? (b) Give 
twist you would have in your 30’s cotton yarn. 
Would it be right or left hand? (c) Also give twist 
you would put in your plaited yarn to make it look 

smooth. State denier and hank roving you would 
use of 100% rayon so that when wrapped around 


the core of 30’s yarn you would spin 13.65’s yarn. | 
4. What is the life of cork rolls between buffings on | 


11.25’s, 13.65’s, 21’s, 24’s and 30’s warp yarn? 


5. On long draft slubbers do you stop your frames to. 
If so, do you catch it on the doff and what | 


creel, 
do you do about sliver remaining in the cans? 


Weaving 


1. What systematic method do you have of checking 
let-off, take-up, feeler and thread cutter motions 
other than work done by loom fixer? 


2. How do you reduce pick or jerked-in and filling | 


breaks on transfer on soft spun filling twist, say of 
3.25 multiple, 12 single filling? 


3. What method do you use to check on percentage of 
filling waste left on quills, knocked out at transfer 
on loom? 


4. To what extent do you find the clutch spindle of, 


advantage to weave room? 
spinning room? 


Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


1. What is the most effective way of eliminating and 


controlling loops in high splicing and heel of full- 
fashioned hosiery? 


Of disadvantage to | 
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THIS YEAR USE 
HYDRONYA 


(Sodium Sulphoxylate of superior manufacture ) 


FOR 
BETTER © 
DISCHARGE 
and VAT 
PRINTING! 


Don’t sign up for this year’s printing requirements 
until you’ve investigated the superiority and economy 
of HYDRONYX. Write today for liberal samples 
and instructions. Make tests. Ask for a demonstra- 
tion. Prepare NOW for a more successful season. 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co.. Jersey City, N. J. 


Specialists on Finishing Materials 


E. W. Klumph and Cliff Myers, Charlotte, 
Midw. Repr.: 
Maher Color & Chemical Co., 


Inc., Chicago. 


“<Any Three” 1. Take any three 


2. From any lot 
3. Then you'll agree— 


For CARD ROOM BOBBINS, 
Creel, Twister and Warp Spools, Skewers, 
Clearer Boards, Scavenger Rolls, ete. 


The Terrell Machine Co. Inc. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
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Published Semi-Monthly By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Eastern Office: 503 New Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


David Clark - 
Junius M. Smith 


President and Managing Editor 
Vice-President and Business Manager 


Associate Editor 


SUBSCRIPTION 
One year payable in advance” - - - - - - $1.50 
Other Countries in Postal Union . - - - - 3.00 
Single Copies’ - - - - - - - - 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining 
to new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 3 


The War Scare 


The world has witnessed a war scare and has 
breathed a sigh of relief as peace, presumably a 
peace of considerable duration, has come out of 
a situation which, at times, appeared to be hope- 
less. 

During the period when war appeared inevita- 
ble, there were many voices raised against Hitler 
and Germany while many who had formerly 
been loud in their denunciation of armaments 
and war, remained absolutely silent in the face 
of a conflict which threatened and which would 
have surpassed in terror'the last World War. A 
group of people, who for years have gone about 
the United States posing as lovers of peace and 
preaching the doctrine that America should dis- 
arm, were strangely silent as England, France 
and Russia prepared for war against Germany. 

Since peace was assured many of them- have 
been violent in their denunciation of what they 
call the aggression of Germany and of the action 
of Sir Neville Chamberlain in seeking a peaceful 
settlement. The pacifists demanded war when 
it meant war on Germany. 

We hold no brief for Hitler or the Nazi Gov- 
ernment, in fact, we are definitely against them, 
and the death of Hitler would, in our opinion, be 
of momentous benefit to the entire world. 

There is no denying, however, that conflict of 
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opinion which brought us to the verge of another 
World War was basically a conflict between 
Communists and the Nazi. | 

Germany stopped the advance of communism 
across Europe and thereby acquired the undying 
hatred of all communists, including the horde in 
America who pose as pacifists. 
' Everything which Hitler and Germany has 
done, has been bitterly criticised and publicized 
in any effort to turn the public sentiment of the 
world against Germany. 

Hitler’s treatment of the Jews has been severe 
and we condemn him for it, but many of those 


~who have written and spoken so bitterly of that 


crime, had remained silent about the much 
greater crimes which have been committed in 
Communist Russia. a 

After a visit to Russia a few years ago Robert 
Ripley, of ““Believe-it-or Not” fame, said: 


Everybody in Russia is a prisoner of the government. 
The working man has no choice about his work or where 
he lives or how much he is paid. He has no religion, no 
home life and no privacy. 

In a single year—-1932—-four million peasants died of 
starvation in the Ukraine and. North Caucasus—the most 
fertile part of all Russia. The Soviet Government .delib- 
erately caused this ghastly chaos by robbing the farmers 
of their grain in order to sell it in foreign countries and 
acquire foreign currency. 


Prof. L. Tarassevich, noted Russian sociolo- 
gist, in an official report to the League of Na- 


tions, in 1934, said that thirty million Russians . 


had starved to death since the country turned 
communistic. This astounding figure was sub- 
stantiated by Fridtjof Nansen, head of the world 
organization of the Red Cross and delegate of 
the League of Nations to Russia. | 

Thousands upon thousands of men and wo- 
men have been shot in Russia, either without 
trial or upon a flimsy pretext of one, merely upon 
the suspicion that they were opposed to the So- 
viet regime. 


As bad as Hitler has treated the Jews and as. 


much as he Is entitled to be condemned for such 
treatment, nothing which he has done or which 
has happened in Germany remotely approxi- 
mates the misery, injustices and crimes which 
have been inflicted upon the Russian people by 
the Soviet Government. 

Our newspapers have been filled with edito- 
rials and contributed articles criticising England 
and France for not joining Russia, in a great war 
against Germany, to prevent the absorption of 
certain areas in Czechoslovakia. 

Why should Great Britain and France criti- 
cise Germany for acquiring the property of oth- 
ers? One has but to look over a map of the 
world to realize that most of the colonies of 
both Great Britain and France were acquired by 


i 
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the use of military force and in no case was any 
large portion of the population their own people, 
as is the case in the Sudeten area just acquired 
by Germany. | | 

Nor have we in America any right to criticise 
Germany because much of our land was acquired 
by force. We took Texas from Mexico against 
the will of the Mexicans, when the population of 
that area was overwhelmingly Mexican. 


Those who justly criticise Hitler and Ger- 


many, for crimes against the Jews, are silent 
about the crimes which have been committed in 
Russia. 


Those who picture the acquisition of the Sude- 
ten area as a crime which would have justified a 
world war, say nothing of even’ worse acquisi- 
tions by Great Britain and France or of our own 
acquisition of Texas and other areas. 


We do not like Hitler or his Nazi Government, 
but the German people have a right to choose 
their form of government, just as we have a 
right to choose our own. 


Most of the effort to develop a world senti- 
ment against Germany is not because of their 
acquisition of territory or Hitler’s treatment of 
the Jews but because his Germany stopped the 
march of communism across Europe. 


Many of the writers are people who have 
been active in the effort to establish communism 
in America or persons known to have been svm- 
pathetic towards the doctrines of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 

We are happy that a world war has been 
averted and as the Sudeten area is overwhelm- 
ingly German in population, we can not see that 
the lives of the people of that section will be se- 
riously affected. | 

The people of America have far more to fear 
from the communists in America than from Hit- 
ler and Germany. 


The New England Disaster 


Our sympathy goes out to the section of New: 


England, and particularly that very fine section 
around Providence, R. I., which suffered so se- 
verely during the recent storm. 

After four days of heavy rains and just as the 
stores in downtown Providence were closing for 
the afternoon, a terrific windstorm came upon 
them and with it came a tidal wave. Around the 
Providence Biltmore Hotel and in many of the 
large stores water rose so suddenly to six feet or 
more in depth that several people were drowned 
before they could reach safety. 

We understand that many of the textile plants 
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in that area suffered severe damage but have not 
been able to obtain a list of them. 

The loss of life and damage was all the more 
severe because no such storm or tidal wave had 
ever hit that section and there was therefore no 
preparation against it. 


An Editor Shows His Colors 


Under date of September 20th the Daily Tar 
Heel, the student publication at the University 
of North Carolina, addressed a letter to our edi- 
tor, David Clark, stating that it was reported 
that President Frank Graham was being consid- 
ered by President Roosevelt for Governor of 
Puerto Rico and asking for an expression of 
opinion relative to same. 

We quote the following extract from Mr. 
Clark’s reply of September 23rd: 

It is my honest opinion that it would be more beneficial 


to the Greater. University of North Carolina than any- 
thing else which could happen. 


Mr. Clark went on to state that; while Presi- 
dent Frank Graham was a man of excellent char- 
acter and pleasing personality, he was deficient 
in executive ability and was attempting, as a 
substitute for same, to control the faculty mem- 
bers of the three branches by a “rule of fear” or 
by letting it be realized that any professor or 
instructor who dared to differ with him or who 
was not entirely subservient to his will, need not 
expect any future preferment or promotion, all 
of which is absolutely true. 

Immediately after the publication of Mr. 
Clark’s article, Julian Miller, editor of the Char- 
lotte Observer, rushed to President Graham’s 
defense with an attempt to minimize the charges 
through ridicule and scurrilous statements, but 
in his anger he showed his colors when he said: 

The public may wonder why The Tar Heel, the daily 
publication of the student body of which Dr. Graham is 
president, would permit the strictures of Mr. Clark to 
appear in its columns. 

In this statement Mr. Miller went on record 
as saying that a publication should refuse to 
publish anything which was not favorable to 
their side of a question, and we believe that for 
once, and a rather rare once, he gave an honest 
expression to his own personal opinion. — 

It is our opinion, and thatof many prominent 
citizens of North Carolina, that it would be a 
very fortunate thing for the University of North 
Carolina if President Graham would accept the 
Governorship of Puerto Rico and be succeeded 
by a man of executive ability and fairness of 
mind, and especially fortunate, if the new presi- 
dent was not, at heart, a socialist. 
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Napper Roll Grinders 
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B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY | 


Worcester, Mass.—Greenville, S. C. | 


Franklin Machine Co. 


Engineers—F ounders—Machinists 


44 Cross Street P. O. Box 13938 
Telephone Dexter 1700 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


TEXTILE PRINTING MACHINERY 
PACKAGE DYEING MACHINERY 
SKEIN DYEING MACHINERY 
BALL WINDING MACHINES 
COTTON AND SILK YARN DRESSERS 
POWER SHOE LACE TIPPING MACHINES 
GEORGE H. CORLISS ENGINES 
HARRIS-CORLISS ENGINES 


Equipment For Sale 


Pe 


Chances are youll find a buyer through a 
Textile Bulletin 
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Mill News 


Union, S. C.—Custom Dye Works, of Union, has just 
received a charter to engage in dyeing and finishing hos- 


iery. Capitalization is $25,000. 

M. A. Bard was listed as president, Sam E, Fishkin as 
vice-president, and Elias A. Tarshis as secretary-treas- 
urer. | 

Rock Hitt, S. C.—The Jac Feinberg Hosiery Mills is 
adding machinery in an expansion representing an expend- 
iture of around $30,000. The addition will provide space 
for nine machines. The contract for the building program 
was recently awarded by a committee of the Rock Hill 
Chamber of Commerce, acting. under authority of the 
directors of the Rock Hill Hosiery Building Co., owners 
of the building in which the company now operates. Ad- 
ditional bonds were sold by the company. The building 
rental will be increased from 7 to 8 per cent of the total 
investment. The floor space of the mill building will be 
increased to around 22,000 square feet. 

Denton, N. C.—The bid of $8,625 recently made by 
Mayor C. Bisher for the Rogers Hosiery Mills, Inc., at a 
court sale, is confirmed by the court. About 80 machines 
are installed and last winter before the mill was closed 
down pending reorganization, a dye plant was added. 

Mr. Bisher said “that as yet it is quite too early to say 
definitely when the plant will be put in operation again, 
but with favorable market conditions I hope to have the 
mill in full operation by the first of January, if not ear- 


lier.” 


JoHNson City, TENN.—The Johnson City Mills, 
manufacturers of seamless hosiery, have established a 
full-fashioned department and have installed eight 45 


gauge machines for the manufacture of ladies’ silk hos- 
iery. 


SILK and RAYON 


Bobbins Reels 
Redraws 
wisters 
Conditioners 


WATER PURIFICATION 
Zeolite Softeners Filtration Plants 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Narrow Fabric Looms 
Hydro Extractors 
Diesel Engines 
Skein Dryers 


Tenters 
Carbonizers 
Cloth Balers 


Raw Stock Dryers Metal Balers 
Loop Dryers. Waste Balers 


The W. A. Kennedy Co. 


Manufacturers Agents 


Charlotte, N. C. 


| 
| | 
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Mill News 


ANNISTON, ALA.—Two Terrell Bobbin Strippers and 
one Abbott Winder are being installed in Anniston Man- 
ufacturing Company. 


THomAsTon, Ga.—75,000 square feet of new roofing 
is being put on the main building of Peerless Cotton Mill. 


Morritton, Ark.—The Morrilton Cotton Mill has 
erected a large cotton warehouse, 80 by 100 feet, just 
west of the receiving warehouse. The building, of sheet 
metal construction, has a capacity of 3,000 bales and will 
be used to store a supply of surplus cotton, it was stated. 


TALLADEGA, ALA.—Samoset Cotton Mills are having 
their machinery overhauled, aligned and leveled, work 
being performed with the Guillet Overhauling System, 
men and equipment furnished by Dixie Spindle & Flyer 
Company, Inc., Charlotte, N.C. 


Datias, TeEx.—Dallas Cotton Mills are having the 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer Company, Charlotte, N. C., equip 


their steel rolls with the Guillet Taper 
Roller Necks. 


STANLEY, N. C.—The Alba Twine Mills, located at 
Mariposa, near Stanley, resumed operations October 5th 
on a two-shift basis with all employees back at work. 
The mill was closed three weeks ago when the employees 
went on strike, giving as their reason Manager A. C. 
Taylor’s refusal to sign a contract with the CIO. 

Notice was posted at the mill stating that it would re- 
sume operations. The employees on strike came to the 
manager and informed him that they were ready to re- 
turn to their jobs. No contract was signed by the man- 
ager, the employees returning to their work on the same 
_basis they were on when they struck. 


WILLIAMsPorT, Mp.—At the Federal Silk Mills, Inc., 
here, an addition measuring 65 by 120 feet is under con- 
struction. Additional equipment will be installed in this 
addition so as to increase the capacity of the plant. _ 

YANCEYVILLE, N. C—Caswell Knitting Mills, Inc., 
have been granted a charter to operate a full- lashioned 
hosiery mill here. 

Authorized capital stock 1,000 shares of common 
stock, par value $100, subscribed stock $300 by W. H 
Holderness, T. R. Brooks and F. W. Dobb, all of Greens- 
boro. 

At first 14 full-fashioned machines will be installed 
and later increased to 28. Around 100 workers will be 
employed. 

The money has been largely subscribed by Caswell 
County citizens. The formal announcement was made 


with a statement that building would be erected by Cas- 
well Development Co. 
ested. 


Burlington capital is also inter- 
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Rice Dobby 
So. 


Millbury 


Massachusetts 


Costs UP when Ends DOWN 


An epidemic of ends down will 
put a decided crimp in the effi- : 
ciency record of any spinning room. 

If your spinning is afflicted, try the Victor remedy. 
Victor Travelers are made in styles and sizes for every 
type of spinning and twisting. Tell us what you're run- 
ning and we'll send a generous trial supply FREE. Write 


today. 
VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. 1. 


P. O. Box 13818 
1733 Inverness Ave., N. E. 178 W,. Franklin Ave. 


Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 Tel.—247 
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Spray, N. C.—Marshall Field & Company have con- 
tracted to deliver to the War Department of the U. S. 
Government $13,600 worth of sheets on or before Jan- 
uary 3, 1939, 


SouTH Boston, VA.—South Boston Weaving Corpora- 
tion, a Deleware corporation, with principal office in 
Virginia at South Boston, with Frank L. McKinney as 
agent in charge, has received a certificate of authority to 
manufacture and deal in ribbons and other materials in 
this State. 


GRIFFIN, GA.—The Lowell Bleachery, South, is ex- 
panding its facilities by adding an addition . measuring 
102 feet by 110 feet. With the Newton Coal & Lumber 
Company in charge, the addition is being constructed at 


a cost of $100,000. It will contain three stories. 


Union, S. C-——The Gault Manufacturing Company of 
this city has received a charter: from Secretary of State 
W. P. Blackwell to manufacture and sell men’s underwear 
and other clothing under authorized capitalization of 
$5,000. Officers: Fred J. Gault, president and treasurer: 
V. M. Gault, vice-president. 


CoLumBus, Ga.—The Swift Manufacturing Company 
has work well under way on the construction of an addi- 
tion with the A. K. Adams Company, construction firm 
of Atlanta, Ga., in charge of the work. The plans for 
the new addition were prepared by Robert & Company 
of Atlanta, textile and industrial engineers. The build- 
ing program will represent a cost of more than $65,000. 


The contract calls for the construction of a one-story ad- 


dition to three mill buildings and improvements to the 
main mill structure. 


Datton, Ga.—A fire destroyed the plant of Kenner, 
Brockman & Schloss, bedspread manufacturers recently. 
The loss was estimated at $175,000, with only $78,000 
in insurance coverage. 

The building burned was 100 x 650 feet, and the com- 
pany employed 942 people, being one of the oldest bed- 
spread companies in Dalton. Three hundred tufting 
machines and 15,000 spreads were destroyed. 

The fire was discovered by a nightwatchman. Origin 
is unknown. All available Dalton fire-fighting equipment 
was called out. 

Walter T. Kenner, Sr., president of the company, an- 
nounced plans for immediate rebuilding, with work on a 
modern brick, fireproof plant to start within thirty days. 


ENGLEWOOD, TENN.——Eureka Cotton Mills, specializ- 
ing in knitted sportswear since its founding in 1856, has 
been sold by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
C. L. Upchurch & Sons, textile machinery firm of Athens, 
Ga., for approximately $60,000, it was learned recently. 
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News 


George V. Upchurch, who stated that the mill village 
was included in the purchase of the plant and carding, 
spinning, knitting and sewing equipment, indicated that 
the business might be continued at the same location by 
one of several prospective customers for the machinery. 


— 


LANCASTER, S. €.—In the local plant of the Springs 
Cotton Mills around 600 additional looms are being in- 
stalled. This will increase the looms in the local plant to 
around 7,000. These new looms are being installed in an 
addition measuring 300 by 150 feet, which was construct- 
ed for this purpose, and which will greatly enlarge the 
weaving department. 

This addition is three stories and is of brick and steel 
construction. 


ALEXANDER City, ALA.—The Russell Manufacturing 
Co. has placed an order with the Saco-Lowell Shops to 
change 40,000 spindles to long draft, and the company 
likewise announces .plans to install long draft attach- 
ments on the company’s 30 roving frames. | 


Concorp, N. C.—Operations at the Locke Cotton Mill 
here will be suspended temporarily within the next sev- 
eral weeks. The property will not be liquidated, a mill 
official said, but suspension of mill activity was judged 
advisable at a stockholders’ meeting here. 

During normal times, the Locke Mill employs nearly 
700 persons, but it is understood that the present payroll 
there lists a much smaller number. The plant manufac- 
tures ginghams, shirtings, suiting, coverts, ticking, and 
colored knitting yarns: It is also equipped for dyeing, 
bleaching and finishing. 

President of the Locke Mill is Fred L. Smyre, of Gas- 
tonia: K. P. Lewis, of Durham, is vice-president, and W. 
L. Steele, Jr., of Concord, is secretary-treasurer. 


BURLINGTON, N. C.—Installation of laboratory equip- 
ment for testing raw silk and other yarn materials, and 
analysis of finished hosiery products are under way at 
May Hosiery Mills, Inc., here under the direction of M. 
N. Holmes, for the past 18 years engaged as laboratory 
technician in the dress goods field.: | 

Purchased in bales from the importers, samples from 
the bales of yarns are received in the laboratory for tests 
before shipment is made from port terminals. 


ALBEMARLE, N. C.—This city is being considered by a 
large Northern hosiery dyeing concern as a site for a 
plant, according to reports. | 


ATHENS, Ga.—The local plant of the Rodgers Hosiery 
Co., Inc., making women’s full-fashioned silk hosiery, 
has awarded the contract for constructing an addition to 
measure 107 by 130 feet. The work and the additional 
equipment will represent an expenditure of around $60,- 
000. 
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are the ideal softeners 


for giving rayon fabrics | 


the smooth, subtle drape 


that appeals to discrim- 
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inating customers. | 
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435 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Sub-Committee Appointed 


At the meeting of the Textile Committee of the Wages 
and Hours Law, held on October 10th, Washington, D. 
C,, Chairman M. Nelson presided. 

The first order of business was to appoint a sub-com- 
mittee of the committee to go over the definition of the 
industry as tentatively outlined by Administrator An- 
drews. This definition presents two problems: What per 
cent of wool should be considered to prevent overlapping 
and competition with cotton textiles, and two, does the 
knitted underwear industry belong in this committee? 


To consider Question No. 1, a sub-committee of three 

was appointed: R. R. West, of Danville, Va., represent- 
- ing employers; Emil Rieve, of the T. W. O. C., represent- 
ing labor; and George W. Taylor, University of Pennsyl- 
vania economist, representing the public. 


On the second committee to consider the status of the 
knitted underwear, a sub-committee of six, containing 
these members, was appointed, as follows: 


Robert Chapman, of Spartanburg, S. C., and John 
Nickerson, of New York City, representing employers; 
Elizabeth Nor, of Connecticut, and Frances P. Fenton, of 
Massachusetts, representing labor; P. O. Davis, of Au- 
burn, Ala., and Louis Kirstein, of Boston, representing 
the public. 


These committees are to study facts and all other avail- 
able data on these questions of definition of the industry, 
and will make recommendations to the full committee. 

Chairman Nelson also stated: 
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“We are asking these committees to be prepared to 
answer us what would happen if the wage level were set 
at 30 cents, 35 cents, 40 cents an hour.” 


The divisions of the industry for which fact-finding 
committees will be formed, and in which wage differen- 
tials, if found to be necessary will be establiished, are as 
follows: 1, the knitting industry, if found to be included 
under the act; 2, bleaching, printing and finishing of 


cotton goods; 3, silk and rayon throwing; 4, silk and 


rayon weaving; 5, silk and rayon finishing; 6, carded 


yarn; 7, combed yarn; 8, print cloth and sheeting, towel- 
ing and some fabrications; 9, cotton waste; 10, batting; 
11, narrow fabrics; 12, velvet; 13, cordage, twine and 
jute; 14, lace, and 15, spun silk yarn. 


American Viscose Corp. To Spend $1,000,000 On 


Plant Alterations 


Lewistown, Pa.—-The American Viscose Corporation 


contemplates additional construction costing about one 
million dollars at its plants at Lewistown and Marcus 
Hook, it was disclosed by Governor George H. Earle in 
a Statewide broadcast from Harrisburg, Pa. 

The new construction is in the nature of alteration to 
the plants and consists of changes in some of the earlier 
stages of the chemical process, it is understood. No addi- 
tional production is encompassed in the plans for the 
plant alterations. 


S PROVEN IN PRACTICE 


DENMAN LOOM PARTS 
Vickers, lug Slaps, Holdups, ete. Kight in Principle and Price 


extctusive™ SALES AGENTS 
‘THE TERRELL MACHINE INC. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Always Uniform — Always Dependable 


MILL STARCH 


“The Weavers’ Friend” 
BOILS THIN e¢ HAS MORE PENETRATION e CARRIES WEIGHT INTO THE FABRIC 


Distributed by 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
C. B. ller, Greenville, S. C. F. M. Wallace, Homewood, Ala. 
L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. COLUMBUS; OHIO 
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Reduce Costs 


Anniversary® 


Year 


942 Market Street 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Branch Offices: 
Chicago 
New York 

St. Louis 
Salt Lake City 

San Francisco 


YARMOR 302° 


B..cuse of the exceptional wetting- 
out and penetrating properties of Yarmor 302 Steam-distilled Pine Oil, it is a 
valuable assistant in the wet processing of textiles. 

Whether you process cotton, wool, silk, or rayon, Yarmor 302 will help 
you to shorten production time, reduce operating costs, and obtain superior 
results. 

Return the coupon for further information. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Hercules Powder Company 


HERCULES NAVAL STORES 


HERCULES POWDER COMPAN) 


Incorporated 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY , 342 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


IMCORPORAT 


P...:- send information about the value of Yarmor 302 in the following 
operation: 


Name 


Company 


Street 


Write for full facts. 


HERMAS MACHINE CoO. 


Leading Producers of Cloth Room Equipment 


Hawthorne 


Carolina Specialty Co. Textilities, Reg’d., Unisel,Ltd. 
Charlotte, N. C. Montreal, Can. Manchester, Eng. 


80 % ae RAYON FA. FABRICS NOW 


Automatic Four-Knife | 
Shear With Double | 


Brush Unit 
i Inspecting and Measuring Machine 
i (Right) Arranged for Skylighting 


Embodying all the advantages afforded by previous units, the new 
model “GF-290” illustrated brings added facilities. With let-off-roll 
unit behind operator, he can watch the measuring clock, contro! 
yardage, inspect the fabric on level or inclined table and also 
through skylight penetration ALL FROM A SINGLE POINT. 


The market for rayon and other broad goods is rapidly coming 
to realize the advantage of handling Hermas sheared fabrics. 
Send us a roll of cloth to shear and return for inspection. 
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Devoted to Practical Questions and Answers Submitted by Our Readers 


Wants Information On Serigraph Tests for 
Yarn. 
Editor: 
I would like to have some information on what I think 
is called Serigraph testing for cotton yarns. We have a 
regular skein breaker, and have been making tests on it, 


but I heard recently that these breakage tests were not a5 Rac 
4 ed with, but had to change from that, and I would like to 


accurate as the Serigraph tests. 


Would appreciate it if you can send this fatormetion 


to me, — Contributor No. 208. 


Answer 
Editor: 


Contributor No. 208 heard correctly tie he heard 
that the serigraph method of testing cotton yarns is more 
accurate than the skein break method. However, it is 
also more trouble, and takes more time, so that the skein 
break method is more common practice. 

For making a serigraph test of cotton yarn, the yarn 1s 
reeled onto the reel in much the same manner as in taking 
a skein test. Eighty circuits are reeled onto the standard 
reel, taking care that none of the strands cross. Then, in 
the five openings in the reel, place strips of gummed 
paper above and below the yarn, with the yarn between 
the gummed paper. This is’ repeated twice in each sec- 
tion, with three inches space between the gummed papers. 

The yarn is then cut so as to leave five samples be- 
tween the respective gummed papers. This yarn is then 
conditioned. After conditioning, the yarn is broken in 
the same manner as in skein breakage tésts, except that 
clamping jaws must be used as is the case when breaking 
fabric, and only three inches allowed between the top 
and botton jaws. 

The reason that this test is more accurate and reliable 
than the skein breakage test is because the several strands 
of yarn are subjected to a positive pull for breakage, 
whereas in the skein test, after the first few strands are 
broken, there is slippage of the other strands. 

Contributor No. 214. 


Do Figures Lie? 
Editor: 

The superintendent gave me a small sample of doth 
and instructed me to make the warp yarn number 10s. 
This sample is 3.10 yards to the pound, 36” wide, picks 
30 and ends» 36. 

| figure it 36 ends per inch multiplied by 36 inches 
wide equals 1296 ends, adding 24 for selvage I get 1320 
ends in the warp, then 1320 100—132,000 yards of 
warp yarn. 132,000+10840—15.714 pounds of warp, 
adding 7% for size 15.714 1.07=16.814 nearly, yards 
of cloth 100—-3.10—32.258 lIbs., now 32.258—16.814— 
15,444 pounds of filling required to make 100 yards of 


cloth. As the cloth is 36” wide and 30 picks to the inch 
36 30—1080, which is the number of yards of filling in 
one yard of cloth and in 100 yards of cloth there will be 
108,000 yards of filling. I get the number of filling this 
108,000 | 
way: —=8.32, the number of filling I start- 
15.444 840 


know if figures ever lie? Contributor No. 203. 


Another Reply 
Editor: 

In your issue of September 15th you have an article 
under the heading “Do Figures Lie?” I would like to 
offer this method of figuring the filling required for this 
cloth. 

36 36=1296 plus 24 ends for total 
ends in warp. | 

Allowing 7 per cent size and 5 per cent contraction we 
get the following for the weight of warp yarn per yard: 

1320 107 


=.1770 lbs. per yard of cloth. 

10 84095 
3.10 yard goods would weigh .3226 lbs. per yard. 
3226—.1770=.1456 lbs. per yard of filling. 


Assuming Contributor No. 203 used the I. C. S. rule 


for finding his reed we get a 16.62 reed. 

36 36—24—=1272 ground ends in warp. 

Reeding this two per dent we get 636 dents for ground 
ends. 

Reeding 48 selvage ends four per dent we get 12 dents 
for selvage. 

636 plus 12648 total dents for warp. 

648 


—J38.99 in. spread in reed. 

16.62 

We have found above that the weight of filling per 
yard is .1456 so, 

38.99 « 30 


X 840 
X—38.99 30 


=9.56 the number of filling necessary 
840 « .1456 
to make the weight of 3.10 per yard. 

Contributor No. 203 dd not allow for any contraction 
in the warp or filling. For the warp I have assumed five 
per cent and for the filling I have taken care of it by 
using the spread in the reed as the amount of filling in 
cach pick. 

Figures do not lie. If all the calculations are correct 
and all the allowances for size, contraction, etc., are cor- 
rect and yarns are spun to figured size then the weight of 
cloth will be as figured. Contributor No, 211. 
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Loom adjustment 
check meter. Piug it 
into the test block in 

pedestal! illustrated 
and read power con- 

sumption figures on 
dial. 


Per Kilowatt Hour? 


How much do you pay for wasted power? Tight bearings, 
improper adjustments, loose connections cost you mone/ 
in needless kilowatt hours of electrical energy. Such 
conditions usually precede costly breakdowns and loss of 
production. 

Tke Walker method of periodic pow2r consumption tests 
will tell the story of the condition of your machinery. Any 
loom fixer can make a test in a minute's time without 
shutting down the loom. The equipment is inexpensive 
and easy to use. 


Write today for complete information 


WALKER ELECTRICAL 


COMPANY 


ATLANTA .. .. . GEORGIA 


Wasve 


Walker Switch 
Pedestal with test 
block in base affords 
a quick means of 
easy check up. 


CARTER 
TRAVELERS 
are MADE in the SOUTH 


This enables us to give quick delivery of special 
travelers so often needed by the mills during this 
day of frequent changes and styles. Our plant Company) where all t 
‘technicians and traveling reprezentatives are at 
your service day and night. 


in CHARLOTTE! 


The phone number at Emmons’ new Charlotte division. 
(formerly the reed of the Charlotte 
pes of Emmons Reeds are now 
factured, and sizes of Certified” Steel Heddles pon 
stocked, Fast service for the South! 


STANDARD AND MULTIPLIED YARNS PACE REEDS—Manutactured 


| in Charlotte 
polished 6 times, spaced within 1-100th inch. 
| 7 t i” T a V T O. post rom uneven spacing. 


A Division of “CERTIFIED” STEEL HEDDLES 


Texas and Ark. Representative: 


A. B. CARTER, Inc. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


staff. Every shipment carries a 
and Approved seal. 


laboratory. Every manufacturi 


Tested for all the points of haps 3 quality by an independent 
by our own 
erti 


ed” tag... an Inspected 


For full particulars on these products, Chafeless Cord Cotton Harness, 
and others, get in touch with r. George Field at our Charlotte Division. 


RUSSELL A. SINGLETON, Dallas, Texas | mM mM O n S 
N. C., C., Va 


., and Tenn. Representatives. 
A. DEWEY CARTER. Gastonia, N. C. 
ED. S. KEMPTON, Gastonia, N. C. 
Ga., Ala. and Miss. 
W. A. HUNT, LaGrange, Ga. 


LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHARLOTTE DIVISION 
West 4th Street, 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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WANT JOB as cotton or rayon card 


grinder or section man. Do what ts 
needed. Not less than 45c hour. Can 
clothe cards. Loyal. Come on trial. 


Address “‘Loyal,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


’ SELL YOUR IDEAS TO US! 
’ Well Known Southern textile mill 
equipment manufacturer is inter- 
| estéd in new patents or practical 
engineering ideas and will pay for 
them. 
Address |DEAS, 


Care Textile Bulletin. | 


Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, etc., Required by the 


Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
Of Textile Bulletin, published Semi- 
Monthly at Charlotte, N. C., for October 


1, 1938. 
State of North Carolina 
County of Mecklenburg 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared Junfus M. Smith, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the Business 
Manager of Textile Bulletin and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the own- 
ership,. management, etc., of the. afore- 
said publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, to- 
wit: 

That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 

Publisher, David Clark, 
€.; editor, David Clark, 
business manager, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

That the owner is: 
Co.. Charlotte, N. C 

That the known bondholders. mort- 
gagees and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per: cent or more of total 
amount of bonds. mortgages, or other 
‘securities are: None. 

JUNIUS M. SMITH, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and weeeeae d before me this 
7th day of October, 1938 


Charlotte, N. 
Charlotte, N. C.: 
Junius  M., Smith, 


Clark Publishing 


(Signed) 


(Signed) MARGARET R. ENNIS, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires May 3, 1939.) 


DuPont de Nemours, E. 


Cotton Carded Yarn 
Group Agrees To Put 
1938 Rules in Effect 


Charlotte, N. C— 
mons. 


QO. Fitzsim- 
secretary of the Carded Yarn 
Group, stated after an all-day meet- 
ing of yarn officials representing half 
a million spindles in the Carolinas 
that they were unanimous in agreeing 
to put into practical use, without de- 
lay, the 1938 yarn rules. 

Hope was expressed that the rules 
would be in general use by October 
24th, which is the effective date of 
the wage-hour bill. 

Setting of the date for the annual 
meeting was left in the hands of a 
committee, and it probably will not 
be held until after October 24th, said 
Mr. Fitzsimmons. 
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Classitied Department 


Inquiries By Mail Solicited 


JOHNSTON BROS. 


113 S. College St., Charlotte, N. C. 


j PAUL B. EATON 
i PATENT ATTORNEY 
1408 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. i 


514 Munsey 
Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office | 


BRE BROOM S 
' are always the same. 


They can be uniformly duplicated 
year in and year out. It is NOT a 
seasonable crop. 


Get them from 


BATSON 
Greenville, S. C. 


Box 841 


WANTED—Position as designer or as- 
sistant designer. One year's experience 
as assistant designer on Leno, fancy 
shirtings and dress goéds. Have experi- 


ence as weaver, warp hanger, and 
loom fixer. I. C. S. trained. Interview 
welcomed. Address ‘Designer.’’ care 


Textile Bulletin. 


‘ 


| Sales Representative Wanted ' 


Well known manufacturer of Plas- 
tic Fire Brick and other Refractory 
Products has opening for represen- t 
tative in Piedmont Carolinas. 
Knowledge of Boilers and Boiler 
Furnaces and use of refractories | 
essential. Exclusive territory on 
salary and commission basis. Give i 
| 


full particulars and references when 

writing. Interview will be arranged. 
) Address Box 548, Textile Bulletin, 
| Charlotte, N. C. 


WAN TED—Position overseer carding or 
spinning. Textile graduate with years 
of experience. Good manager of help. 
Can produce quality work at low cost. 
Now employed. Address “W. C. M.,”’ 
eare Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as overseer carding. 
20 years’ experience. 48 vears of age. 
Furnish best of references. Good habits. 
Can get production. Address “O-C,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


W AN TED—Position as cloth room over- 
seer. 30 years of age. Experienced on 
all grades of cloth from sheeting to 
highest class broadcloth and fancies. 
Best of references as to character and 
ability. Address ‘‘Dun,”’ care Textile 
Bulletin. | 


WANTED—Position by CAPABLE Over- 
seer Weaving and Slasher rooms, in 
mills up to 2,000 looms. Open for im- 
mediate offer. Excellent references. 
Adress “PRODUCTION,” care Textile 
Bulletin 


EXPERT CARD WORK DONE—Recloth- 
ing, resetting, general overhauling. In- 
quiries solicited. Prices reasonable. Abe 
Fallows, Monroe, N. C. : 


BAHNSON CO., Wwsrow Satem NO 


PICKER PETE SEZ: 


DISCOVER the years 
of usefulness in your 
worn and greasy 
belting by having 
us recondition it 
for you. 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 
BELTING 


GREENVILLE 


Monufocturers of Leather Belting 


Mill Strapping and Loop Pickers 


General Dyestuffs 
Has New Rayon Shade > 


General Dyestuffs Corporation an- 
nounces a new direct dyestuff, Benzo 
Fast Bordeaux 5BL. This produces 
on cotton as well as on rayon full 
shades of claret possessing good fast- 
ness to light. The product is well 
suited also for dyeing of silk-wool 
unions. It leaves acetate rayon per- 
fectly clear. 


Staple Fiber Sales 
Break All Record; 


Shipments of rayon staple fiber to 
American mills during August broke 
all records, it was stated recently. 
Domestic producers were completely 
sold up on their output for Septem- 
ber. Mills are also reported as tak- 
ing in sizable poundage of European 
staple. One large American producer 
continues to bring in staple from 
England to meet the gap between 
customers’ demands and the output 
of plants here. 


Calco Advertising Gets Award 


At the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association convention held in 
Cleveland, the 1938 advertising cam- 
paign of the Calco Chemical Com- 
pany, Inc., was awarded a first prize. 
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Discussion On Carding and Spinning 
(Continued from Page 20) 


Chairman Dilling: 1 found in my plant the number of 


beats on the first Buckley was 17, and the second Buck- 


ley 9, and on the carding beater 31, making a total of 
57. In another plant the number of beats on the first 
Buckley was 4, on the second Buckley 7, and on the card- 
ing beater 35, making a total of 46. 57 in one plant and 
46 in another. 


Mr. A.: Do you notice any difference in the yarn 
from those two? 


Mr. Dilling: No, 1 don’t know that I do. I-do not 
usually make the same number in my two mills. 


Mr. A.: Not the same staple of cotton, either? 


Mr. Dilling: No. 
per inch has the slow-speed vertical opener, and the plant 
with the smaller number of beats per inch has the higher 
speed in the vertical opener, so those two help to balance 
up some. I do not count the vertical opener as a beater. 


Mr. Richie: Why is it that you run one vertical open- 
er slower than you do the other? 


Mr. Dilling: One runs less than half the amount of 
material the other does. One is running 335 pounds and 
267 revolutions, and the other 717 pounds and 430 revo- 
lutions. 

| Variation in Card Sliver 


We will pass on to the next question. It reads: “About 
how many grains variation per yard should be allowed 
in card Sliver to imsure even yarn?” 
I suppose, every day, and we ought to know about what 
the variation is. Mr. Whitener. what is vour variation? 
Have you anything on that? | 


I shall ask Mr. Fisher to tell you 


F. T. Fisher, Carder, Myrtle Mill, Textiles, Inc., Gas- 
tonia: We found our variation was about six grains. 


Chairman Dilling: Six grains on what weight sliver? 


Mr. Fisher: On 42-grain sliver. 


Chairman: That is about 15 per cent. 


Mr. Fisher: We tested the sliver from a total of forty 
cards, weighing about four yards from each card. There 
was a variation throughout the forty cards of about six 
grains. 

Chairman Dilling: Mr. Grice? 

Mr. Grice: My carder says our cards vary about 10 
grains on 54-grain sliver. 

Mr. Richie: 


Chairman Dilling: Mine runs in one plant about 14 
per cent—-l mean consistently. The other varies. 


Mr. Fisher: About how much variation do you have, 
using your lap weights? We are using about two pounds; 
that is, we vary one pound each way from the regular 
weight. But this week I tried taking one card and using 
a heavy lap and a light lap and weighing the sliver say 
about every thirty minutes on each lap. I had one lap 
that weighed about 1% pounds heavier than the other, 
and we found our sliver did not vary over two grains in 


[ get about ten per cent on 38 grains. 


The plant that has the most beats - 
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NATIONAL 
Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer thar. 
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those two laps—I mean each web. Of course, there was 
a little more variation in each lap—about three or four 
grains. 


Chairman Dilling: One of my plants has about four- 
teen per cent; the other will vary from eight to eighteen. 
[ think Mr. Richie must do about the best of any of us 
if he keeps his within ten per cent. I think, of course, 
most of us will agree that the variation we have on our 
cards comes largely from the picking. 

Mr. Fisher asked about the allowance you permit on 
your laps. Does anybody allow more than two pounds, 
one pound each way? I might say we have discussed 
that in previous meetings, and it has been the general 
opinion that two or three pounds each way, if you had 
some on one side and some on the other, would balance 
itself up. We used to throw back too many laps. 


Mr. Whitener: 1 think sometimes a good deal of our 
variation in card sliver comes from the setting of the 
cards. 

(Continued in Next Issue) 


Staple Fiber Imports From Britain 


Great Britain, which sent 3,432,315 pounds of staple 
rayon here during the month, was the chief source of 
staple fiber imported in August. It was also the chief 
source of foreign waste coming into this market. 


New Textile Patents 


Textile patents of importance predominate in the pat- 
ents recently issued by the United States Patent Office, 
according to Paul B. Eaton, patent attorney of Char- 


Jotte, N. C. 


Of especial importance, in the laying in of elastic 
strands in the tops of hosiery, is a patent recently issued 
to Robert H. Coleman and Ragan and Maurice Knitting 
Mills of. Thomasville, N. C., for a strand feeding finer 
for knitting machines which feeds the strand on the out- 
side of the needles to be knitted or laid into the fabric 
being knitted, the finger having cam surfaces whereby it 
will open or close needles whose stitches are partially 
opened and thus prevent damage to the knitting ma- 
chine. 


Moten E. Tanner of Spartanburg was granted a pat- 
ent on a beam lock for looms whereby a quickly detach- 


_ able member is provided for holding the warp beam in 


place in a very rigid manner. It is understood that this 
attachment has already been placed on thousands of 
looms in this territory. 


E, J. Eaddy of Spartanburg was awarded a patent on a 
suction cleaning hood disposed above the comb ofa war- 
per for withdrawing lint from the comb and also having a 
suction means associated with the warp beam for remov- 
ing lint therefrom. 


PRECISION BOBBINS 


Uniform in Quality 


Uniform in Size 
Uniform in Finish 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN SHUTTLE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE | 


NASHUA 
SOUTHERN REPRE SENTATIVE -D.C.RAGAN HIGH POINTN.C. 


FREDERICK PUMPS 


TEXTILE MILLS CHEMICAL PLANTS 
PAPER MILLS INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Stainless Steel Pumps a Specialty 


R. L. Selby, Piedmont Engineering Corp. 


Charlotte—Representative in Carolinas 


Boiler Equipment Service Co. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


THE FREDERICK IRON & STEEL COMPANY 


Dept. K, Frederick, Maryland 
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Essential Roll-Covering Practices with Chrome 
Calfskin 
(Continued from Page 15) 
Essentials for cementing chrome calfskin are: 


A. Usual adhesive tends to ride on surface of chrome 
leather. 


B. When it does penetrate the glue is too thin to be 
effective. 


C. A thicker glue must be used on chrome calfskin. 

4. Use a penetrator like Lawrence’s penetrator: or a 
prepared cement like ““Krome-Weld.”’ 

The correct and incorrect are shown in Plates IV and 


V 


At the shoving-on operation, it often helps to place the 
finger on the lap edge of the cemented cot, as this favors 
the joint and also prevents broken cots: 

In burning-down rolls covered with chrome calf, it is 
not necessary to reduce the lathe speed in order to make 
a satisfactory burn and not have the ends open up. It is 
advisable, however, to use burning-down sticks which 
have been specially prepared for this work by soaking 
them in boiled linseed oil for at least two weeks and dry- 
ing them for at least two more. The use of these treated 
burning-down sticks will eliminate to a large degree the 
tendency of seam laps opening at the ends. It is also 
good practice to allow a little more cot length for burning 
than is common on sheep. This also tends to eliminate 
laps separating at the burnt ends. 

In judging calfskin as to drafting qualities, end break- 


age, breaking strength, long life, and the important mat- 


ter of cost against any other roll covering material, it is 
highly pertinent to make sure that the calfskin is well 
cushioned with quality cloth. 


“Summary of Essentials” 


1. Have cots cut right size. 


2. Break leather on file slightly more than sheepskin. 
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3. Scarf leather with fairly wide lap. 
4. Use cement thicker than in cementing sheepskin. 


Watch temperature of cement closely. Approxi- 
mately 130 degrees F. will produce best results with 
most cements. 


6. Be sure back heel is stuck firmly without excessive 
cement getting on inside of cot. 


Use oiled burning down stick for best results. 


8. A prepared cement containing a penetrator such as 
‘“Krome-Weld” or add a penetrator like Lawrence’s 
to a good gelatine cement for best results. 


Proper Care and Handling 


The proper handling and care of leather covered top 
rolls is necessary for both economy as well as good spin- 
ning results. | 

Care should be taken both in the roller shop and in the 
spinning room to keep newly covered top rolls from 


‘touching one another. Careless packing of newly covered 


top rolls causes flat places which, of course, is detrimental 
to good spinning results. 

To overcome this many mills have specially built boxes 
for carrying the rolls from roller shop to spinning room. 
If no special boxes are made, top rolls should be stood on 


end and never packed in boxes or trays lengthwise on top . 


of each other. 

Many mills have special built racks both in the roller 
shop and in the spinning room to hold newly covered rolls 
in order to protect them. Such foresight assures a spinner 
a perfectly round roll when placed in the frame. 

Many times, rolls are placed in the frames so that: they 
run against the lap. This is, of course, a serious mistake 
and is usually caused by carelessness rather than anything 


else. This not only shortens the life of a top roll; it will 


in time produce undesirable spinning results. 


Top rolls oftentimes operate with insufficient oiling in. 


the frame, and the results of course are well known to 
every spinner. A properly oiled top roll not only lasts 


Courtesy Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Plate 
For cutting sheepskin cots most shops shape their knife edge to 
a. 40° angle, as indicated by the dotted line. However, chrome 


calfskin needing a wide bevel, the edge should be shaped to an 
approximate 15° to 20° angle, as shown by the knife. 


Plate IV Plate V 


Plates IV and V illustrate a good and bad cement line on the 
inside or flesh side of two cots. The former illustrates a first- 
class job. The latter shows the back heel not firmly stuck. 
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longer but it produces better spinning results as well. 
Briefly, a few of the common causes for top rolls not 
operating satisfactorily are as follows: 


a. Loose leather cots. 
b. Wrong cushion. 


- Loose cloth underneath leather cot. 


. Poorly covered top roll. 
e. Flat sided rolls due to poor handling. 


Nicked «bottom fluted rolls which causes surface 
defects on top rolls. 


g. Dirty steel fluted. rolls. 
h. Improper oiling. 


There are no new thoughts in the above but it does no 
harm to occasionally check a few of the causes which 
make a top roll function poorly at times. 


Over Half of South Carolina’s Cotton Mill Stock 
Owned in State 


Clinton, S. C.—According to figures just released by 
the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of South Carolina, 
more than half of the stockholders of the State’s cotton 
mills reside within South Carolina. 

Basing its figures on reports from 65 per cent of the 
State’s 5,825,958 spindles, the association estimated that 
there were a total of 23,886 stockholders of South Caro- 
lina textile mills. Direct reports covering 3,790,462 
spindles listed total stockholders as 15,748, and reported 
that 7,961 lived in the State. 


The association then assumed a like distribution for 
spindles not reporting and arrived at its estimate of 23,- 
886 for total number of stockholders in textile enterprises. 
By a like method it was determined that 12,235 of these 
resided in South Carolna, and 11,943 outside of the State. 


Distribution of the South Carolina stockholders was 
wide, it was stated , reaching both business and laboring 
interests. People who have invested their earnings and 
their savings in the cotton mills of the State included 
business/men and women, professional men and women, 
textile workers who have bought stock with their weekly 
earnings, school teachers, widows, farmers and many 
others. 


Not only are South Carolina’s 99,000 textile workers 
and their families affected by any trend touching the 
mills, it was concluded, but also the more than 12,000 
South Carolinians who have invested their earnings and 
their faith in this State’s industry. 


N. C. May Exhibit Cotton Floors At Fair 


According to reports, there is a possibility that North 
Carolina will have on exhibit at the New York World’s 
Fair 4,500 square feet of exhibit space with floors and 
wall panels made of foot-easing and sound-absorbing 
cotton fabric. 


If used, the floor material will be durable and washable 
material of cotton texture and the wall panels in many 
colors. 
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Saap-0n-Blue point Jools 
FOR TEXTILE SERVICE WORK 


STANDARD 
AND 
SPECIAL 
WRENCHES 
AND 
HAND 
TOOLS 
Boxockets SPINNING ... 
TWISTER .... 
DO IT BETTER® SPOOLER.... 
CARD ROOM 
Double-broached Boxockets turn nuts in half FRAME .... 
the space required by open end wrenches... OPENING AND 
work in closer. spaces ... grip all sides of PICKER. 
the nut. » eee 
FIXERS 
The XS-5 Dwarf Boxocket Set illustrated is 
made in ten nut sizes ranging from 3%” to %4” 
inclusive. Every fixer and department ser- 
vice man needs this complete set ... once MACHINE. 
you use them you'll wonder how you worked SHOPS AND 
without them. Send your request for Box- 
ocket information and special textile folder GEN. UTILITY 
to Kenosha, Wis., and we will hurry the 
mailing to you. peu 
Complete Warehouse Stocks are Carried 
at Factory Branches in Textile‘Districts | 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL TEXTILE TOOL FOLDER B\| 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 


KENOSHA 


WISCONSIN 


— 


Nation Wide 
CONFIDENCE 


4 ROM the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Canada to 
' Texas, textile manufacturers are using our Ser- 
vice. 


This nation-wide confidence is based not on one 
thing but many. A third of a century’s experience 
in the manufacture, repairing, and moving of every 
type of Textile Machinery is one factor. 


A modernly equipped plant located in the center of 
the textile industry is another. 


An impressive record for completing all work on 
schedule, or ahead of schedule, is another. 


Our fitness for executing jobs of any magnitude— i 
anywhere—is recognized by Textile Mills. 


- When the same mills employ us year after year it 
indicates unmistakably that every single angle of $ 
product and personnel must be 100 per cent. | 


Profit by the experience of others. Let us serve ]} 
you, 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Repairers, Movers and Erectors of 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering Milliken 
& Company 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard St. 


New York 
330 West Adams Street 


Chicago 


CurRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 
& Company 


10-12 Thomas Street 
New York 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—The outlook for all lines of gray goods has 
shown very definite improvement over the past weeks. 
Easing of the war tension in Europe plus reports of a 
favorable inventory position and pick up in other lines, 
have resulted in a firmer market with prospects for still 
further improvement. Sales have been running ahead of 
production, and mills have been cutting down on the 
accumulated inventory of July and August. Should this 
upsurge of buying continue, as it gives every indication of 
doing, there may develop shortage of goods in some lines 
within the next month. 


Buyers, remembering the headaches acquired last year 
with the excess accumulation of stocks, are buying more 
cautiously this year, but the net result of this is likely to 
be a firmer market over the entire last quarter of this 
year. It is hoped that all concerned have learned their 
lesson from the experience of last year, and that no spurt 
of speculative buying such as was evident in the summer 
and fall of 1937 will be evident this year. Should such a 
condition threaten to develop, it would pay the mills to 
discourage it as far as possible, and remember that such 
periods are inevitably followed by slumps such as they 
have experienced this year. 


Prices have advanced recently in some lines without 
having any appreciable effect on buying, which has been 
most encouraging to the mills, and indicates that much of 
the buying is against actual needs. According to a recent 
survey by the Research and Statistical Division of Dun 
and Bradstreet, Inc., the textile industry closed the first 
half of this year with a relatively favorable inventory 
position, as compared with other industries, and had ac- 
cumulated stocks less rapidly than most lines of manu- 
facturing. Since the end of the first half of the year, 
sales have been in excess of production for at least a 
portion of the time, and considerably above production 
for the past couple of weeks. 


Dry goods wholesalers enjoyed a much better month 
during August than July, figures just available show. The 
gain this August for dry goods wholesalers reporting was 
62 per cent, over the month of July, but still 17 per cent 
below a year ago August. However, it must be remem- 
bered that August 1937 was one of the speculative 
months when buyers were overloading their inventory. 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 
Sellin Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia.—Cotton yarn sales continue to grow in 
volume, and the general feeling in the market is that this 
expansion is on a firm and stable footing. Prices con- 
tinue about the same as during the latter part of Septem- 
ber, and though it is possible to pick up yarn at lower 
prices, it is felt that most of this cheaper yarn is of 
questionable quality. Better quality yarns are selling at 
asking price. : 


Preliminary reports from mills using the new cotton 
crop are most encouraging, both to the mills and to the 
consumers. Apparently the cotton is much better in 
character, lower in moisture content, and some mills 
report that the new cotton crop, contrary to usual results, 
is running better now than is the old cotton. The 1937 
crop was one of the worst in recent years, being as had if 
not worse than in the bad year of 1931. If some means 
of disposing of the 1937 crop could be found, other than 
spinning it into yarns for the trade, it would be a help. 


Reports that cotton yarn business is better than usual 
at this time due to the desire of consumers to get stocks 
before the Wage and Hour Law goes into effect are being 
denied in most cases. Mills declare that they are ship- 
ping against old orders or for actual requirements. Some 
mills are guaranteeing their prices against a rise when the 
Wage and Hour Law goes into effect this month. | 


There have been complaints, particularly in the comb- 
ed yarn mills, that California cotton was shipped to the 
Delta regions last Fall, re-tagged, and shipped to them as 
Delta cotton. The complaint is not necessarily against 
the quality of the California cotton, but is due to the fact 
that the two cottons have different dyeing characteristics. 
and when mixed, give uneven or streaked dyeing. Some 
mills are using California cotton exclusively, and are well 
pleased with it, but a mixture with other cottons 1s said 
to result in trouble. 


Some buyers have taken the view that it is up to the 
spinners to show cause for any increase in price. Some 
mills would welcome a chance to show just what their 
yarn costs to produce, and could produce records to show 
that their costs in many cases during the past several 
months have been greater than their selling price. 
Whether or not these mills would impress the buyers is 
questionable, because it is known that many mills are 
becoming obsolete, and have much higher costs than the 
better equipped and managed mills. 
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TREATED 
LUMBER 


Factory and Judustrial Yses 


Includes Planking, Decking, Timbers and 
‘Construction Lumber. Pressure-treated 
with CREOSOTE or “WOLMANIZED” 
... a Clean treatment. 


ALSO 


LOCKHART FLOORING 
End-matched and Plain End 


“Cottage” and “Bungalow” Grades 


JACKSON LUMBER COMPANY & | 


| LOCKHART, ALABAMA 
A CROSSETT WATZEK GATES INDUSTRY 


-WAK- 
Rugged — Dependable 
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We Are Not Brokers 


BUT 


we have full information on a few Textile 


properties and other properties suitable for 
textile purposes in North Carolina and 


South Carolina These properties, located 


in towns of 2,000 to 100,000 population, are 
for lease or purchase from the owners; they 
vary in size but all are good locations. 


Confidential correspondence solicited 


Industrial Department 


DUKE POWER COMPANY | 
Charlotte, N. C. 


DARY RING TRAVELERS 


rhe Dary Ring Traveler is the result of 40 years’ experience 
and an enormous amount of research and experiment in 
high speed traveler manufacture. Dary Ring Travelers are 
made from specialy drawn stock by the finest of skilled 
craittsmen. They are guaranteed in weight, temper and 
style. Write for samples and prices today. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 
CHARLES L. ASHLEY, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 
Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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Imports of Rayon Staple Fiber Set Record High 
Level 


Imports of rayon staple fiber into the United States 
during August reached an all-time high mark of 4,398,552 
pounds, of which 3,432,315 pounds came from the United 
Kingdom. It is understood that one of the reasons for 
the large imports at that time was the demand for rayon 
staple for the making of spun rayon challis. 

Italy was the second largest supplier of rayon staple 
fiber, shipping 897,712 pounds, Japan being third with | 
52,192 pounds. Smaller quantities were imported from 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia and Germany. 

The following table shows the imports of rayon staple 
fiber into the United States during August, according to 
the statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce: 


Pounds Value 

Belgium 14,437 $2,208 
Czechoslovakia 1,765 438 
Germany 131 48 
Italy 897,712 178,971 
United Kingdom 3,432,315 700,251 
Japan 52,192 9.417 

Total 4,398,552 $891,333 


Whitin Acquires U. S$. Textile Machine Co. 


U.S. Textile Machine Co., Scranton, has been acquired 
by the Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., it 


- is made known by E. Kent Swift, president of the Whitin 


firm. 


The Sranton firm are manufacturers of throwing ma- 
chinery for the silk and rayon industries, which Whitin 
does not build. It is stated that the new acquisition 
means that Whitin will new be able to serve the entire 
textile industry with spinning and preparatory machinery, 
the other types being already manufactured. 

U. S. Textile Machine will remain in Scranton under 
the present management. The output will be handled 
by the combined sales organizations of both firms. 


Yarn Exports Show Big Gain Over 1937 


Exports of cotton yarns during the first seven months . 
of this year were almost double those of the correspond- 
ing period in 1937. To the end of July, 1938, there were 
exported by this country 6,599,316 pounds of carded, 
combed and mercerized, .comparing with 3,444,595 
pounds in the same time last year, with the most note- 
worthy increase in carded quality and combed second. 


_Mercerized yarns exports so far this year are slightly 


under those for the same 1937 period. 

Although exports so far this year have been consider- 
ably larger than last year, in recent months they have 
shown a tendency to slip off, the largest so far having 
been January, February and March. The first quarter 
of this year was large when compared with the same 
1937 months; for example, in January, 1938, we export- 


ed 1,003,120 compared with 362,674 in the same 1937 
month. 
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The Constituents and Functions Of The 
Administrative Group 


(Continued from Page 14) 


tive work, can be turned into first-class executives. Ex- 
perience and observation over a period. of time are neces- 
_ sary for wise counsel. These the older men have and the 
younger men gain the advantage of it. 

The plan makes the three general managers responsible 
for the operation of their three divisions and they are 
directly responsible to the president as are the members 
of the staff. Requests and recommendations by the gen- 
eral managers, for the most part, aré studied by the 
staff, who comment upon them, frequently bringing to 
bear on a specific matter the broader viewpoint of the 
company as a whole which helps to shape a more suitable 
type of action. In matters requiring study and approval 
of the president, the staff makes recommendations to 
him, after study. If he approves, instructions pass di- 


rectly to the general managers and give them authority 
to act. | 


In actual practice, few orders are given. Usually the 
- general managers and their associate divisional executives 
agree on a course of action with the staff, or with individ- 
uals in the staff, and if a matter is important enough to 
bring to the attention of the president, it is brought in an 
informal way and if approval is forthcoming, the requests 
are carried out. Our experience has been that this com- 
bination of line and staff has developed a greater ability 
in the younger operating executives of the divisions to 
take responsibility. It has necessitated their making 
their own decisions as well as their own mistakes. It 
has made it possible for the group of men older in the 
business to have time to study and plan. They can per- 
_ form that function by being relieved of operating respon- 
sibility and by removal from the scene of action, and the 
executives can operate more intelligently and with greater 
confidence when their general policies are approved by 
men of greater experience, although they are not bound 
to follow such counsel and advice. The whole plan has 
worked well through depression and I think our Com- 
pany is stronger for having had this particular setup. 


We believe that it is the responsibility of a board of 
directors to direct; therefore, our directors are all officers 
of the company with the exception of our legal counsel. 
We believe to give us the best service, he should follow 
the policies of the management, be familiar with its prob- 
lems, legal and otherwise, and have a better acquaintance 
with the personnel than is sometimes the case with a 
corporation lawyer. We realize that in many corpora- 
tions, particularly those of an international character 
or larger that ours, it may be desirable to have directors 
who, although of slight or no help in operating problems 
or matters of general policy, may be bankers or otherwise 
in a position to give confidential advice in financial polli- 
cies. Also it may be desirable in certain companies to 
have various geographical regions represented, particu- 
larly where there are many branch plants or subsidiaries. 


We have felt in our company that we have arrived, so 
far as number of plants is concerned, at an optimum size 
—a size which should make at possible to carry on re- 
search, publicity, trade promotion, and development of 
specialties on a relative basis with larger corporations. 
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A Definite Step 
Forward! 


IN PERFORMANCE AND DESIGN 
OF LONG DRAFT EQUIPMENT 


The Improved 


CASABLANCAS 


LONG DRAFTING SYSTEM 


IN THEORY— 
ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST 


IN PRACTICE— 
‘THE MOST WIDELY ADOPTED 


----- through 26 years of constant 
research and strict specialization 


Ask for a Demonstration 


AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP. 


Johnston Bidg. Charlotte, N.C. 
SOLE LICENSEES IN U. 8S. A. 


CARLAND MIC CO, J 
ACO, ME 
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TEXTILE STARCHES 


O. K. Brand Pearl and Dixie Mill Thin Boiling and 
Powdered Starches All Specialty Starches 


Corn Syrup, Corn Oil, Corn Sugar 


THE HUBINGER CO. 


Since 1881 


KEOKUK, IOWA 


CHESTER M. GOODYEAR 


Southeastern Sales 
Representative 


1284 Piedmont Ave., N.E. 
Phone Hemlock 4029 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Composition—Caro-Gant is a pure, one-piece Warp Dress- 
ing with all objectionable features eliminated. Guaranteed 
99.6% active ingredients; contains no water, metallic 
chlorides or other salts. 


Effectiveness—Caro-Gant in the size-box sets the standard 
for clean slashers and looms, quality cloth, and high 
weave-room production. 


Economy—Being almost 100% pure, it goes further—one 
(1) pound of Caro-Gant will replace 2 to 4 pounds of 
other sizing compounds, at a considerable saving in slash- 
ing-costs 

Other Special Features—Produces a smooth, strong and 
flexible yarn. Retains the viscosity of. the starch-paste 
upon standing over night or even over the week-end ; 
mixes readily and uniformly with starch-paste; and 1s 
quickly and completely removed in de-sizing. 


Write for a demonstration, which puts you under no 
obligations. 


Reprints on “Notes on Cotton-Warp Sizing” gladly sent 
gratis upon request. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP. 


1440 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N_-Y. 


Demonstrators: 
lL. Birnbaum Chas. C. Clark Talley W. Piper. 
384 Riverway Box 274 Box 534 | 


Roston, Mass. Spartanburg, S. C. Fairfax, Ala. 
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BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control——Revers- 
ing Switch with limit stops 
up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere. 


you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more 
about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


For Fast Action 
| 
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On the other hand, we believe that we have not become 
too unwieldy, from a management point of view, for one 
man as president to grasp the essentials in carrying out 
his responsibility for policy. We believe that directors 
should direct much more than is usually found in Ameri- 
can corporations, whether large or small. Some corpora- 
tions proceed on the theory that only the president or 
possibly the vice-president and treasurer should sit on 
the board of directors; that other directors should be men 
who wield influence with the public or who add the broad 
point of view of general conditions and policy, or who 
represent special interests or geographical areas. 


The combination of line and staff with decentralized 
operating divisions, in the foregoing plan, has proven to 
be a sound adaptation of functional management for our 
company, and gives an administration which is, we be- 
lieve, flexible, alert and one in which the maximum 
growth of individual executives is permitted. The increas- 
ing size of corporate structures and the influence which 
administrators exert on the lives of those connected with 
the: enterprise demand a corresponding development of 
administrative responsibility. We believe that this as- 
sumption of responsibility and a keen sense of obligation 
to the community and to society are a primary obligation 
upon administrators today and, while we are not in any 


_ sense content with our contribution, we believe that the 


plan we have effected has helped to make administrators 
who can perform their duties to the upbuilding not only 
of the enterprise itself but to the community of which 
it is a part. 


SUMMARY 


We are now in an era of viewing the adminis- 
trative task as a whole, industry’s techniques 
having developed to a degree precluding concen- 
tration of the administrative group in details. 


The paper analyzes a concrete example of 
modern administration in a company of the 
vertically integrated type, with ten cotton mills 
at the base of the pyramid, three bleacheries as 
the second layer, three manufacturing plants as 
the third, and two marketing organizations as 
the top. Operation of mills and of selling are 
decentralized, administrative functions centrally 
co-ordinated, with the president as chief general 
administrative officer and an advisory staff for 
counsel on the major functions of the business, 
and pooling maximum experience. 


Staff members are specialists in administra- 
tion, manufacturing, sales, finance, accounting 
and purchasing. Two “junior” members repre- 
sent research and personnel direction. Staff is 
on advisory and consulting basis, with responsi- 
bility to the president. Each staff member con- 
tacts operating executives in his particular field. 
Staff is removed from the firing line, and, theore- 
tically, has no direct authority for operations, 
which are charged to divisional managers who 
use the staff for consultation and advice. Staff 
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helps to consider specific matters from the view- 
point of the company as a whole, thus helping to 
shape the best action. 


Combination of line and staff develops greater 
ability in younger operating executives; gives 
them the advantage of the wide experience and 
the detached viewpoint of the staff. 


Function of board of directors is “to direct” 
and directors of the subject company all are of- 
ficers, with the exception of legal counsel. 


Summarizing, the paper declares the combina- 
tion of line and staff, with decentralized operat- 
ing divisions, to have been a sound adaptation of 
functional management, giving ‘“‘an administra- 
tion flexible, alert and one in which maximum 
growth of individual executives is permitted.” 


Presented at Seventh International Management Conference, 
ington, D. C. 


Wash- 


Exports of Cotton Linters From Brazil Gain 
100 Per Cent in 1937 


Washington.—Exports of cotton linters from Brazil 
amounted to 48,780,428 pounds during 1937, recording 
a gain of almost 100 per cent, compared with exports 
totaling 25,628,269 pounds during 1936, according to a 
report to the Department of Commerce by the office of 
the American Commercial Attache at Rio de Janerio. 

During 1937, Germany taking 19,581,993 pounds of 
cotton linters, compared with 8,613,200 pounds in 1936, 
_ became Brazil’s first ranking foreign purchaser of cotton 
linters, displacing the United States which took only 5,- 
191,978 pounds in 1937, compared with 10,376,137 
pounds in 1936, the report stated. 


During 1936, Brazil exported 578,860 pounds of cotton 
linters to Japan, but no shipments were made during the 
year 1937. Other countries purchasing Brazil’s cotton 
linters during 1937 included Great Britain, France, the 
Netherlands and Italy, according to the Commerce De- 
partment. 


Avondale Mills Vacation Plan a Success 
Birmingham, Ala——Approximately 7,000 operatives of 
the Avondale Mills have enjoyed their annual vacation 
trip to Camp Helen, company-owned vacation resort near 
Panama City, Fla. 
tion each. 


These trips were of a five-day dura- 


The camp opens each May for the summer season and 
throughout the summer months a crowd of from 200 to 
- 300 is always at Camp Helen. The last two camp per- 
iods are reserved for the Negro operatives. 

The Avondale Mills furnish transportation back and 
forth and the entire vacation, including transportation, 
meals, quarters and recreation, costs the operative a total 
of $3 for the five days. 
are also provided. 


Boating and fishing facilities 
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DRONSFIELD’ ‘PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 
EMERY FILLETING 


“The New Flexible’ “Needs No Damping’ 
Stocks in TRADE MARK The Standard 
allthe leading « Card-Grinding 
Mill Centres a Medium 


GUARANTEED A" QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 
Used the wide world o'er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Stocked by the 
Principal Mill. 

Supply Houses 

and 

Card-Clothing 

Makers 
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SE =SEALED 


Designed with removable | 
labyrinth felt seal entirely | 
within confines of extra wide 
innerandouterringstoavoid 
injury, these “GreaSeal” 


MOCCASIN 
BRONZE 


Durable-Serviceable 
for all Bearing purposes 
Bars - Bushings 
All Kinds of Bronze Castings 
for Textile Machinery 

Manufacturers of the famous 


“MOCCASIN” Oil Distributing Bushing 
MOCCASIN BUSHING Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


See ‘Southern Sources of Supply’’ for nearest Jobber—Write for Catalogue. 
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Visiting the Mills 
Intimate Glimpses of Activities in Southern Textile 
Plants and the Men Who Own and Operate Them. 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


FORT MILL, S. C. 
Springs Cotton Mills Nos. 1 and 2 


Springs Cotton Mills are all growing like mushrooms, 
but unlike the mushroom, the growth is substantial and 
as permanent as human ingenuity can devise and accom- 
plish. Steel, brick and cement put together by the most 


skilled architects and masons to develop into staggering 


proportions the vision of one of the greatest textile men 

in the entire South—Captain Elliott White Springs. - 
All his mills have been enlarged and improved in var- 

ious ways the past few years. While hundreds of mills 


A. H. Rebbins 
Gen. Mgr. Chester Plants 


Overseer Godfrey and 
Manager Still 

were idle or on short time, Springs Cotton Mills have 

forged ahead, giving employment to thousands who count 

themselves fortunate to be associated with such a pro- 

gressive organization. 


On a 6,000 acre tract of woodland on the highway 
going toward Charlotte, more than a hundred pretty 
homes have been built for operatives who desired more 
space and freedom than the city proper could furnish. 
The amazing part of this big development is that these 
homes have running water. Built far apart to afford a 
large plot of ground for each, and in some instances real 
farms, the installation of this water system cost plenty. 
Sewerage is to be added too. 


These homes are not the usual “cut and dried” style 
too often seen in mill villages, but are truly attractive 
in pattern, nicely painted and make a lovely ‘picture 
dotting the hillside—an astonishing panorama as one 
drives along and catches glimpses of the pretty homes 
tucked away among the trees. 


The idea was to let people buy these homes, but they 
can rent for less than the taxes and upkeep, and can have 
their cows, hogs, gardens and farms and let Captain 
Springs do the worrying about taxes, so that is what they 
are doing. 


A similar development has been carried out at Lan- 
caster, where hundreds of pretty homes have been built 
on the road going toward Great Falls. 


A Big Get-Together Frolic and Banquet 


Recently the key men of the varous Springs Mills— 
two at Fort Mill, three at Chester, one at Kershaw and 
three or four at Lancaster (one mill there is large 
enough for half a dozen)—had a grand jamboree at the 
Red Fez Club on Catawba River, a few miles out from 
Charlotte. 


A barbecue, a fish fry and what not, music by the mill 
bands, singing, dancing; rope riding, boxing, wrestling and 
just about everything in the way of fun and high class 
entertainment was on the program, the entire perform- 
ance being carried out by mill talent in a way that was 
highly creditable. Each mill in the Springs group can 
proudly boast of plenty of home talent for any enter- 
tainment. 
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Key Men in the Mills—C. L. Still, Manager of Both Nos. 
1 and 2 


In Fort Mill Plant No. 1 there are 51,300 spindles and 
1,180 looms, if we make no mistake. E. T. Cantrell is 
superintendent and a very likable gentleman. The pro- 
duct is mostly broad sheeting. A new weave room hds 
recently been added, and there is talk of still further 
additions. 

P. C. Turner is overseer carding, H. P. Walker is over- 
seer day spinning and W. C. Blakeney at night. J. C. 
Godfrey is day overseer weaving and Andrew A. Parks 
at night. George Smith is overseer cloth room for both 


No. 1 and No. 2, and P. G. Shaw is master mechanic for © 


both mills. 

We can’t begin to mention all the key men, but here 
are some that we met: Alan W. Nance, Olin Kidd, O. C. 
Newton, J. A. Waters and others in the spinning room— 
all interested in improving their knowledge of textiles. 


Superintendents Thomas and Cantrell with the office girls 


Mr. Godfrey has a bunch of live-wire second hands and 
loom fixers. On first shift, Roy McCallister, J. L. Beck- 
nell, and J. D. Neal are second hands. R. A. Buchanan, 
N. L. Padgett and A. R. Odell are second hands on second 
shift and on third shift J. A. Ferguson. 

T. D. Burrage, Forest Crocker, George Bolin, R. E. 
Carothers, A. E. Evans, Carl McGuirt, L. G. McDaniels, 
I. C. Spinks, Gilbert Furr, Ozie McCoy and Guy Osborne 
are loom fixers. A. B. Brown is head loom fixer and an 
all around good fellow. 

. Joe Norris, J. B. Talbert and H. E. Adkins are over- 
haulers. Guy Scott and Earl Broom, slasher foremen; H. 
A. Watts, Jr., research. 

Earl Merritt, tying machine operator, worked six years 
with only one day lost time, and that was on account of 
a death. A mighty fine service record. 

A. B. Brown is a real community leader in things worth 
while. He teaches a class in Sunday school and is presi- 
dent of the Loom Fixers’ Club which has 55 paid mem- 
bers in plant No. 1. This club has a banquet onee a 
month, and gets pepped up for more and better work. 

Roy McCallister has a textile class of 20 young men 
who are glad to spend time in improving their knowledge 
of textiles; they mean business, and will be valuable men 
in the future, and ready for promotion. 

George Bolin is a late recruit in the spinning room, 
coming here from the Barber Colman Company. 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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GATES vuLco ROPE 
V-Drives 

e V-Flat 

Quarter- Turn 

@ Double-V 


GATES Textile Drives 


@ Cone Belts 
@ Card Bands 
@ Evener Belts 


GATES Industrial Hose 


ENGINEERING SALES CO. 


Builders Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. Phone 3-4232 


CALGON 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS OF i 
The Only Complete Water Normalizer = 


Chemicals, Oils, Soaps 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories 
Incorporated 


CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 


TEXTILE MILLS 
Have Been Using 


AKRON LEATHER BELTS 


for 
OVER 50 YEARS 


THE AKRON BELTING CO. 
Akron, Ohio 


Branches at 
Greenville, C., - - - 903-5 Woodside Bldg. 


Memphis, Tenn., - - - - - 390 S. Second St. 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New  Olling 
Device three Sad- 


dies in one, also 

Dixon's Patent 
Round Head 8tir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CoO. 
Brietel, R. |. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplics who adyertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will gos 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chieago, Hl. Sou. 
Sales Offices: Georgia—Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga., Ine., 603 
Stewart Ave.; F. H. Webb, Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd., N. E.; C. A. 
Carrell, 2135 Cascade Rd.. S. W. North Carolina—Charlotte, F. 
G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive.’ South Carolina—Greenville. G 
R Easley, 107 Manly St. Tennessee—Signal Mountain, W. ¢3. 
Polley, 802 James Blvd. Florida—Orlando, R. N. Sillars, 605 E. 
Gore Ave. Louisinana—New Orleans, J. C. Brill, 518 Gravier St. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, 0. Sou. Branches, 902-905 
Woodside Blidg., Gree nville, S. C.; 390 S. Second St., Memphis, 
Tenn 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Bildg., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bide., Charlotte, N. C.; Rooms 716-19 101 Marietta St. Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 846 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; 
201 Petroleum Bldg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston. Tex.; 310 Mutual 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo.; 620 S. 5th St., Architects & Bldrs. 
Exhibit Bldg., Louisville, Ky.; 14383 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va, 


‘ AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP., Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Shipping Dept., 1000 W. Morehead St. F. Casablan- 
cas and J. Casablancas, Executives: J. Rabasa, Engineer; Fred 
P. Brooks, P. 0. Box $41, Atlanta, Ga., Representative; Ameri- 
can Casablancas Corp.; P. O. Box $17, New Bedford, Mass. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefelle: 
Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.; page Puckett, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. L. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE Cco., Woonsocket, f. 
isrnest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charoltte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division) 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
J. V. Ashley. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. 1. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N, C. Sou Reps., 
Robert BE. Buck, Box 904, Greenville. S. C.: Harold T. Buck, 1615 
i2th St... Columbus, Ga.: W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala.;: D. Flovd Burns, Jr., Box 198, Durham. N. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta. Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. Suc- 
ceeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division. (See this 
company’s listing.) 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep.. 
l. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F. Culbreth, 602 Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: Her- 
bert Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
MeBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CoO., 17 Battery Place, New York City 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps.,; W. B Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg. S. C.; R. C. 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence; Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bide., Greenville, S. Belton C. Pilowden, Griffin. 
Ga.:; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton Co., Inc., Dallas. Tex. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CoO., Hartsville, 5. C. 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
N.C 


Sou. Rep., 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C, 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York.City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa: Luther Knowles, Sou. Aegt., 
Box 127, Telephone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.., Grady 
Gilbert. Telephone 1132, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., 


W. T. Smith, 2 Morgan Bldz., Greenville, S. C.; Lee Gilbert, Box 
481, Tel. 2913; Spartanburg, S. C.; A: C. Boyd, 1071 Bellevue 
Drive, N. E., Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta, Ga.; Dana H. Alexan- 
der (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Birmingham, Ala. Stocks 
carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte; Consoli- 
dated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S .C.; Atlanta Service Ware- 
house, Atlanta. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C., John R. 
White, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanburg, Ss. Cc... J.. Canty - Aje -xander, Asst. Sou. Mer.; orn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Blidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. BtOver, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C. Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWL LOOM WORKS, Wotcestet, Mane 
Sou. Plant, Chailutte, N. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Wuodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Southern Tape Agent: Byrd 
Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. Roll Agents: Dixie 
Roller Shop, tockingham, . ieee . J. Whittemore & Sons, 
Burlington, N. C.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; Morrow 
toHer Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Greenville Roll & Leather Co., 
Greenville, S. C.. Take Up Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, 
Rox 752. Atlanta, Ga 


DARY RING TRAVELER Co., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Seu, Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsvth 
St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, S. 
Clare H. Draper, ir 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS €& CO., Inc., E. 1., Organic Chemi- 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mgr.; D.C. Newman; Asst. Sou. Sales 
Mer.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.: BE. P. Davidson. 
Asst. Mer. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 S. Church St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. P. 
Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. Ivey, 
S. A. Fettus, A. W. Picken. N. R. Vieira, Charlotte Office:.J. T. 
McGregor, Jr.., A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Standard Blidg., 
Greensboro, N. John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. HK. Boyd, 804 Provident 
Bide... Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson, Green- 
im, =. ©. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., W. A: Howard. 
Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, New- 
nan, Ga 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS E. Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept... Wilmington, Del. Howard J. Smith, Dist. Sales Mer., W. 
Hummel. Salesman, 414 S. Church St., ‘Charlotte, 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., E. I., Rayon Div., F. H. 
Coker, Dist. Sales Mer., 414 S. Church St., Charlotte, N.C. Ace- 


tate Div., J. J. Cook, Dist. Sales Mer, 414 S. Church St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. l., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept. Main Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 
414 5. Church St., LeRoy Kennette, District Sales Mer. Reps., 
Moore, Technical Man, Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman, 414 S. 
Church St.; John C. Robertson, 1220 Passadena Ave., Atlanta, 
Ga., Technical Man; R. C. Cochrane, 356 Pine Tree Drive, At- 
lanta. Ga., Salesman: W. F. Murphy, 1106 19th Ave:, Nashville, 
Tenn... Ceramic Salesman. 


EATON, PAUL 8B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte. 
N. C., S&S. R. and V.-G. Brookshire. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Office, 813 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. I. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, 
Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FREDERICK IRON & STEEL CO., THE, Frederick, Md. 
Sou. teps., R. L. Selby, Piedmont Engineering Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Boiler Equipment Service Co., Atlanta, Ga 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bldg., Chariotte, N. C.. 
Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. teps., J. W. Lassiter W. Rea- 
gan. E. H. Chapman, Charoltte, N. C.: J. C. Borden, Grace 
American Blidg., Richmond, Va.: D. H. R. Wigg, Wainwright 
Bldg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce. Blidg., 
Bluefield. W. Va.; H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Bldg.. Charles- 
ton, 5S. C.; P. W. Black, Greenville, S. C.; H. G. Thompson, 
Bristol, Tenn. ; 


Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.. 
sreenville, S. C.; Chas. 


Greenville, 8S. 


“ 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N.C. 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga., E .H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. 
Coles, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Megrs.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Megr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mgr.; Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Megr.; Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.: 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; tichmond, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., l. A. Uhr, Mer.: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mgr.; Dallas. 
Tex., W .F. Kaston, Megr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N..=J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, 
Ga.: C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem. Mass. Son. Reps., Gastonia, 
N. C., W. G. Hamner; Greenville, S. C., W. J. Moore, Ralph 
Gossett; Dallas, Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc; Griffin, Ga., 
Belton C. Plowden 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., tInc,, THE, Akron, O. Seu 
Offices and Reps... W. (. Killick, 209-11 E. 7th St.. Charlotte N 
C.; J. L. Sturges, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Roome, N. Carrollton Ave... New vrleans, tra.; J. tt 
Neiberding, 1128 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.;: W. R. Burtle, 3rd 
and Guthrie Wouisville. Kv.: R. G. Abbott Aten and Rroad Ste, 
Richmond, Va.; E. A. Filley and M. W. Sledge, 214 Spring St., 
W., Altlatitau, J. L. Sinciair, 700 S, Zist St... 
Ala.; Atlanta Relting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Battey Machinery Co 
Rome, Ga.; Bluetield Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Knoxville Belting & Supply Co. 
Knoxviile, Tenn.; Laurel Mach. & Fdry. Co., Laurel, Miss.; Or- 
lando Armature Works. Orlando, Fla.;: McComb Supply Co., Har- 
lan, Ky., and Jellico, Tenn.; Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Mississippi Fdry. & Mach. Co., Jackson, Miss.; 
Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Morgan's. Inc., 
Savannah, Ga.; Mulberry Supply Co., Mulberry, Fla.; C. T. Pat- 
terson Co., Inc., New Orleans, La.; Pensacola Tool & Supply 
(Corp., Pensacola, Philips ,Tampa, Fla.; Pye- Barker 
Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Railey Milam Hdwe. Co., Miami. Fla.: 
Sullivan Hdwe. Co., Anderson, S. C.; Superior Iron Works & 
Supply. Co., Shreveport, La.; Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 
Macon, Ga.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte. ©€,; Tidewater 
Supply Co., Norfolk, Va., Columbia, S. C., Asheville, N. C.; W. 
Reynolds Barker, 1634 Laurel Ave., Knoxville, Tenn.; 5. Donald 
Fortson, Augusta, Ga. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, ©. 


GULF O!It CORPORATION OF PA., Successur to GULF RE- 
CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.; T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg. 
S. ¢C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter. Char- 
lotte; N. C.; G. P. King. Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y¥.; Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, la.; Houston 
Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala., W. R. Sargent. 
Greenville, S. C. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. |. Sou 
Offices, 815 The Citizens. and Southern National Bank Ridz.. 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; Johnston Blide., Charlotte, N. 
C.. Elmer J. McVey. Mer.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. Distrib- 
utors—Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: Her- 
cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., Atlanta, Ga 
Warehouses—American Storage and Warehouse Co., 505-513 
(‘edar St., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511-513 
Rhett St., Greenville. S. C.; South Atlantis Bonded Warehouse 
C‘orp., W ashington and Macon Sts., Greensboro, 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O., Box 520, N. 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Distrit 
utors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile min Sup- 
niv Co... and Charlotte Supply Co... Chariotte. ©.: Gastonia 
Supply Co.. Gastonia, N. C.;: Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson 

: Montgomery & Crawford, S. C.: Carolina 
Co., Greenville. S. C.; Fulton Sup Co.; Atlanta. Ga.: 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Mill Supply 
Co... Greenville, S. C.. and Atlanta. Ga.;: Young & Vann Snup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville. Ky. 


HOUGHTON &@ CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W. H. Brinkley, 1301 W. Morehead 8St., 
Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrew, 1306 Court Square 
Ride., Baltimore, Md.: C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square Bldg., 
Raltimore. Md.: S. P. Schwoyer, 507 N. Main St., igh Point. 
oO: W vlie. 1301 W. Morehead St... Charlotte. N. C.: J. J. 
Reilly, 2855 Peachtree Rd., Atlanta, Ga. (Apt. 45): H. F. Graul, 
£05 Idlewild Circle. Birmingham, Ala.: V. C. Shadden, 1821 Au- 
hburndale Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn.; B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles 
St.. New Orleans, La.: Ww Byrnes. 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.; G. J. Reese, 402 S. Independence St., Sapulpa, 
Okla. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692. Charlotte. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor. Mer. 
S. W. Rep. Russell A. Singleton Co.. Inc.. Mail Route 5. Dallas, 
Tex.: J. Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa. Southeastern Sales 
Rep., Chester M. Goodyear, 1284 Piedmont Ave., N.E., Atlanta. 
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Ga. Warehouse stocks at Greenville, S. C., Winston-Salem, N. 
Atlanta, Ga 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., 814 8S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service De pt., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, 8. C.; Dan B. Griffin, Southern Sales 
Rep., E. H, Jacobs Mfg. Co. Sou, Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N .C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
ee Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson. Ss. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. 
(.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply. Co., 
Greenville, S&S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, 0. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bidge., Greenville, S. Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
(laude B. Her .P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.: Lake J. Castile. 
915 N.-Charch St., Charlotte; N. C.; F. M. W allace. 1115 S. 26th 
St., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO.,, Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadel- 
on Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Hetry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083. Charlotte, 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep.,. Taylor R. Durham, First National Bank Bldg., Char- 
latte, 


‘THE MERROW MACHINE CoO., § Laurel St.. Hartford, Conn. 
EK. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg. S. C.: R. B. More- 
land, P. O. Box 895. Atlanta, Ga 


MOCCASIN BUSHING CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. Jobbers: 
Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., 
Shelby, N. GC.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; 
M. C. Thurston Co., Richmond, Va.; Ferebee-Johnson Co., 
Lynchburg, Va.; Knoxville Belting Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: Miss. 
Foundry & Mch. Co., Jackson, Miss.; Corinth Machine Co., Cor- 
inth, Miss.; Industrial Supplies Co., LaGrange, Ga.; Philips 
Hdw. & Supply Co., Colunibus, Ga.; Macon Supply Co., Macon, 
Ga.; Owen-Richards Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Matthews-Morse 
Sales Co., 909 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Harrison, N. J. Sou. 
Offices and Plant, Cedartown, Ga. Sou. Reps., D. Rion, Cedar- 
town, Ga.: C. E. Elphick. 100 Buist Ave., Gree nvilie, 3S. C.; 
nt. B. Macintyre, care D. G. Macintyre, Franklinton, N. C.; Paul 
Starke, 2026 Eaton Place, Baltimore, Md.: G. H. Small. 226 
tolling Road, Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Kxchange St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C., Sou. Agt., C.. D. Taylor, Gaffney. S. C. Sou. 
Reps., lL. EB. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga:; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
Ss. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atanta, Ga. : 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H 
Sou. Rep., D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C. 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Char- 
intte, N. Spartanburg. S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. 
Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mner. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO... New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 213 W. Long St.. Gastonia. N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford. Conn 
Sou. Rep., E..W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N.C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 2048 Dilworth Road, West, Charlotte, N.C; 
Cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, N 


PARKS-CRAMER CoO., Plants at Fitchbure. Mass. and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office. Bona Allen Bide. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F.. Holyoke. Mass 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health, and Welfare Plans Div.),. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Southeastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 


THE PURE OIL CO., Industrial Sales Dept., Southeastern 
Division Office, 140 Spring St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga., O. T. Clark, 
Mer. 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep.., 
Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, ie 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps., L. A. Schwoebel, 112? N. Spring Salem, 
W. Mitchell 1589. (jree nville, S A Jay, 
S. 21st St... Birminzham Ale Hoffman. St., 
oe ae Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer., 88 
Forsy th Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY & SONS, B. &., Worcester, Mass. Swu, Office, Greenville, 
S. C.. John R. Roy, Represe ntative 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.. Boston. Mass. 
Sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. 
Gavie. Sou, Agent: Atlanta, Ga.. John L. Graves and Miles A. 
Comer, Selling Agents; Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling 
Agent 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.;: Alexander W. Anderson. 10 Mil- 
ton Ave., Bdgewood, R. T. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY @& CO., 748 Rice St., N. W.. Atlanta. Ga. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., Kenosha, Wis. 623 Spring St., N. 
W., Atlanta, Ga.; 20 E. 2ist St., Baltimore, Md.: 2809 Main St.. 
Dallas, Tex.; 119 W. Ashley St., Jacksonville, Fla.: 2516 Grand 
ore, Kansas City, Mo.; 940 Poydras St., New Orleans. La.: 1645 
hd Broad St. Ric hmond, Va.; 2647 Washington Bivd., St. Louts, 

0. 


. ville, Tenn.; 
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SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 5611 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
icxpress Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
i7th St., Richmond, Va.; aylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Nortoulk, Va. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ll. Sou. Offices, 1710 
= peggy Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mer., 812 Montgomery Blidg., Spar- 
apie S. C.; Geo. A. Dean. Reps. W. T. O'Steen, Greenville, 
C.; §; . Taylor, Jr., Monroe, N. C.; John T. Higginbothem: 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Factory, 2100 
W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guil- 
ford Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.—C. W. Cain, V. A. Graff; 
Greenville Plant, P. O. Box 1899, Greenville, S. C.—J. J. Kauf- 
mann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Sou. Divisions, H. E. 
Littlejohn, Davis L. Batson; Atlanta Plant, P. O. Box 1496, At- 
lanta, Ga.—H. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole, G. P. Carmichael, 
Ralph Ragan. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO.,, 101 
Kiver, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
ville, S. C.; 


New York City. 
lira L. Griffin, Mer. 


Lindsey St., Fall 
Geo. W. Walker, P. O., Box 1894, Green- 
D>. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Cincinnati. Ohio. Sou.. Reps.. 
Ruff Hardware Co., 1649 Main St., Columbia, 8S. C.; Prince Street 
Fuel Yard, Prince and Fraser Sts., Georgetown, S. C.; George 
BE. Cherry, Jr., Pactolus, N. C.; Lewis L.. Merritt, P. O. Box 176, 
Wilmington, N. C.; Durham Builders Supply Co., Milton Ave. at 
Main. St... Box 481, Durham, N. C.; Walter Lawrenson, 408 
Church St., Greensboro, N. C.; Gregg Lt wie care R. A. Brand, 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.: John E. Johnson, Box 743, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Fischer Lime & Cement Co., 263 Walnut St... 
Memphis, .Tenn.; National Guard Products, Inc., 400 S. Front 
St.. Memphis, Tenn.; R. G. Jeffries, 409 W. Clinch Ave., Knox- 
Hibbler-Barnes Co., 700 Block, E. Tenth St., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; Cromer & Thornton, Inc., 215 Decatur St., S. E., 
Atlanta, Ga.; A. H. McAfee & Son, 363 Hopkins St., S. w.. At- 
lanta, Ga.; Burum Co., 661-669 Ninth St., Augusta, Ga.; R. Li. 
1601 Katherwood Drive, S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Brucer:T. Scoggins, 
South End of Thomas St., Athens, Ga.; T. M. Gorrie, P. O. Box 
441, Montgomery, Ala.; 
bile, Ala.: J. E. Paterson Lumber Co., 
Mobile, Ala. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va.. and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 


Dauphin and Tacon Sts., 


N. C. E: A. Terrell. 


houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. lL. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.: W. H. 
Goebel, Roanoke, Va.; A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.: P. H 


Baker, Spartanburg, 8. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence. R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S.C. E. J 

Faddy, Sec. and Treas. 
UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 

Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


US BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., 
Greenville, 5. C.; Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, Ga. Sou. 
Keps., E. Rowell Holt, J. M. Gregg, 208 Johnston Bidg., 
lotte, N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; 


Sidney Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer.., 
‘Monticello, Ga 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence. R. I. 
Sou. Reps.; William W. Vaughan. P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. 
Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. ‘ 


VEEDER-ROOT, 
W. Washington St.. 
Mer. 


Providence, R. lL. Sou. Offices. 


Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants 


inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office. 


Room 231 
Greenville, 8 .C., 


Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842. 
Gastonia, .N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.. 
Mer., 1783 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


WAK, Inc., 
Pres. 


with Sou. 


814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; E. V. Wilson, Greenville, 8. C. 


WHITIN MACHINE bis tas, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. 
Whitin Bldg., Charlotte. N. W. H. Pore her and R. I. Dalton. 


Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg., pa Bg Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as. Charlotte Office; 1. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass 


Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette; Ga. 
WINDLE @ CQ., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. IL. 
WOLF, JACQUES €& CO., Passiac, N. J. Sou. 


Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 5th St, 


Reps., C. R. 
Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell. 
Chattanooga. Tenn. 


F. L. Sherman, 100 Bienville Ave., Mo-_ 
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“Aunt Becky” 
(Continued from Page 47) 


Aunt Becky Delightfully Entertained © 


This pen pusher had the honor and pleasure of taking 
lunch in the hospitable home of Mr. and Mrs. J. C. God- 
frey, and the added pleasure of meeting Mrs. Godfrey’s 
mother, Mrs. Ferguson, who gave me a grand recipe for 
tomato aspic. I’ve made some twice and it was almost 
as good as that made by Mrs. Ferguson. Also got Mrs. 
Godfrey’s recipe for ice box rolls, and if I ever get to 
making them as delicious as hers were. I think I’ll make 
it a profession. That was a delightful luncheon and 
visit. 


Called to see Mrs. Conway Still, who is a charming . 


woman, wife, mother and homemaker. No wonder Mr. 
Still is such a capable mill manager, with such a gracious 
helpmate (to say nothing of his efficient dad, Mr. B. L. 
Still) he can’t help but make good. 


Mill No. 2 


This mill has 38,000 spindles and 702 looms—mostly 
on broad sheeting—but there is some other goods being 
woven. What this mill lacks in size it makes up in 
quality. It is exceptionally nice. D. L. Thomas is the 
courteous and obliging superintendent and has a fine 
bunch of overseers and second hands. An addition to 
this plant, 125 by 175 feet, is being built for more card- 
ing and spinning. There was before this an addition 66 


‘by 170 feet and 186 by 215 feet—a kind of a triangle. 


When the present addition is completed, this mill be 
quite a big one. 


— Jones is overseer carding; D. E. C arter, spin- 
- C. D. Turner, weaver; George Smith, cloth room, 
aa P. G. Shaw, master mechanic. 

John N. Simmons is overseer second shift spinning and 
J. P. Carter, Jr., is in charge of third shift. J. I. Efird, 
overhauler and J. S. Crenshaw, section man in spinning, 
are others whom we met. 


George Brooks Gets Patent for Knitted 
Decorative Hanging 


A patent for the use of a circular knit fabric as a 
decorative hanging has been granted to George F. Brooks, 
vice-president of Industrial Rayon Corporation. The 
patent, No. 2,128,911, has been assigned to the company. 

The patent literature describes “A decorative hanging, 
such as a curtain, drapery or the like comprising a seam- 
less, circularly knit, continuously formed fabric flattened 
to form a collapsed tube and thereby present in close 
relation to each other opposite side portions which form 
the front and back sections of the hanging, said hanging 
having its opposite side portions joined along their longi- 
tudinal edges by fabric portions integral with the side 
portions, having both ends closed to assure flatness of 


the hanging, and having along one edge attaching means 
by which it may be suspended. 


‘ 


Even a Clown’s 


Make-up is 
Distinctive! 


Every clown has a make-up all 
his own and through an unwritten 
law in Clowndom that “trade 
mark” is not used by others. 
Therefore a clown becomes indi- 
vidualistic. 


Likewise one’s package should be distinctive, individual- 
istic, and so designed that it may be protected against 
imitators. If you want yours to be “different,” and sales- 
appealing, issue a summons for our “command appearance”’ 
in person or in sketches. 


Also let us show you how we may coordinate your 
packaging by matching your boxes, wrappings, counter and 
window displays, cartons, shipping containers, etc., giving 
it a style all its own and a family relationship. Through 


such “CO-ORDINATED PACKAGING” you may also | 


save money on art, plates and printing. 


Would you care to have us submit designs to give your 
packaging a distinctive make-up? 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Burlington, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


INC. 


Asheboro, N. C. 
Kinston, N. C. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Martinsville, Va. 


Old Dominion Paper Boxes § 


f 


..-It tames 


COTTO N=] 
with F | B E 


static... cotton 
fibre runs wild 


the mill. It needs contro].. and that comes in 


no more convincing form than the MINEROL 
treatments that mill men have found so helpful 
too, at the Cards, in Drawing and Spinning. 
@ MINEROL is a fibre conditioner...lubricating, 
softening, and preparing 
better reactions to Dyeing, 
Bleaching and Mercerizing 
processes. 


BRETON 


PATENTED 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 


17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 


‘Noother 
MINEROL 


. The new High Polish 
on DIAMOND FINISH rings yields a big profit on your 


investment: 10% to 12% added production from frames 
and twisters now plugging along with worn rings! 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING CO. 
Makers of Spinningand Twister R ings since 1873 


FINISH 
Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


has 


advantas® 


VOGEL Number Five Closets, noted for 
their economy and durability, can be 
made semi-frost proof by using the 
VOGEE, Number One frost proof valve. 
This is a great advantage in mills and 
factories where fires are banked over 
week-ends or for g few days at a time. 
A sudden cold snap will not damage 
the closets in your plant. 


Sold by Plumbers Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
@ St. Louis, Mo. 


Products 


\A PATENTED 


Wilmington, Del. 
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HOW IT WORKS 


I Fanin this mixing chamber draws in air... 
and propels it forward. Air comes from outside (open- 
ing not shown)...or from room (opening at bottom) 
or at times from both. 

“on | 


2 Pushed forward through ducts at ceiling, the 


amount of outside air .....o its mixture with inside 
air ...is regulated and automatically balanced with 
evaporation. 


,3 Discharged through a series of duct outlets; 
air circulates throughout the room. Free moisture 


from humidifiers evaporates, heat is removed. .. and 
marked uniformity, particularly of humidity, results. 


4 The ‘measured service” air...and with it much 
of the heat...escapes through a series of automatic 
exhaust shutters. With a slight pressure in the room, 
leakage is outward, increasing uniformity. 


Parks Graduated Automatic Airchanger Regulation (Patented) 
The only system that can regulate as below 


HUMIDITY Low . . Starts humidifiers 
| Minimum incoming air 


ABOVE THE LOW | | Operates humidifiers 
ene BELOW THE HIGH | | Air change balanced 


HUMIDITY HIGH . . . | Maximum air change 
| | Humidifiers restricted 


Psychrostat 
| Bulletin 637 tells more 
.PARKS-CRAMER CO 
0081 
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